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By the Way 


The Native Sons and Daughters of Nebraska are supplying 
three of the articles for this number of the magazine. They have 
encouraged the collection of historical material through their an- 
nual contests. These contributions to the magazine are a very 
substantial assistance to the staff and the Society. 


Mrs. Minnie Latta Ladd, who won the first prize in the 1942 
Native Sons and Daughters of Nebraska contest, needs no intro- 
duction to Nebraskans, Mrs. Ladd’s numerous civic activities have 
contributed much to the best features of the Nebraska community. 
The Lincoln Art Association, the Red Cross, the music and social 
organizations are all deeply indebted. 


Glenn W. Gray has been a member of the Department of His- 
tory at the University of Nebraska for eighteen years. One of 
the commonest remarks on the campus is, “Ask Glenn Gray.” 
Any commentator in the country would like to command the in- 
formation that appears in Mr. Gray’s article. 


C, A. Sorensen, Lincoln attorney, is President of the Native 
Sons and Daughters of Nebraska. His experience as Attorney- 
General and as an active political leader has given him a very 
intimate knowledge of the development of Rural Electrification in 
Nebraska. 


Mrs. Ora A. Clement is Secretary of the Native Sons and 
Daughters of Nebraska. She is an active member of the Writers’ 
Guild and a frequent contributor to numerous publications. She 
has previously contributed to the magazine. 


The 1945 Contest sponsored by the Native Sons and Daugh- 
ters is announced on page 286 of this issue. The officers and 
judges are expecting many more entries in this second year’s 
test with a tempting offer of $100 for first place. 


William Story Latta 


Pioneer Nebraska Doctor 


MINNIE Latta Lapp* 


This is the biography of a pioneer doctor, a national figure in 
the Eclectic School of Medicine, civil servant, consultant and hu- 
manitarian in the full sense of the word. 

Dr. W. S. Latta was born May 3, 1826, in Crawford County, 
Pennsylvania, of Scotch-Irish parents who had come to the United 
States of America about 1800. His father, a ship-builder and mer- 
chant, having lost money through the failure of the first contrac- 
tors of the Erie Canal, moved his family to Cincinnati, Ohio, 
when the boy was eighteen years old. The schools of Pennsylvan- 
ia in those early days provided instruction for two months and 
occasionally three months each winter. Young William Latta and 
his brothers and sisters had taken full advantage of this instruc- 
tion. 

In Cincinnati young Latta, an eager student, though work- 
ing, continued his studies and became quite proficient in English. 
Under a private tutor he studied Latin, German and Hebrew. He 
entered the Cincinnati Eclectic Medical College as a student in 
1851, graduating from the three-year course on February 25, 1854. 
He had the fine record of never having been absent from one of 
the lectures, of which there were seven a day six days a week. 

The following year, March 1, 1855 he graduated from the 
Newton Clinical Institute, of which his preceptor of the Medical 
College was the head. 

Aside from being a scholar and scientifically interested in 
his chosen profession he was a natural philosopher, as is shown 
by two of the many poems found among his papers. This one, 


* Winner of First Prize in 1942 Contest, Native Sons and Daughters ot 
Nebraska 
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written during his first three years of practice in Cincinnati, is 
characteristic of his attitude towards life: 


What a foolish thing *twould be 

To let the blues get hold of me 

While I am sitting all alone 

Shall all my friends think me a drone? 
Ah, let them think so! Though it seems 
I pass my time in idle dreams, 

I labor hard, do all I can 

To learn to cure my fellow man. 

My patients are but three or four,- 
Enough! ’tis well I have no more. 

For when the doctors all grow fat 
The people have to pay for that. 

The doctor that would wish to see 

The people all in misery, 

That he may fill his purse with gold, 
Must have a heart that is very cold. 


These thoughful lines, probably written before the foregoing 
example, denote the strength of character which marked him an 
outstanding leader through life: 


Lines written whilst in a reverie 
Cincinnati, 1854 


When first upon life’s ocean 

I launched my little barque, 

Though all was in commotion 

I kept in view this mark: 

That all my time should still be spent 
In useful occupation, 

Whilst others with no such intent 
Indulged in dissipation. 

Around the taverns they would flock 
To drink and have their fun, 

But in my room I sought my book 
When e’er my work was done. 

For there I found my brightest hopes 
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For future exaltation, 

By searching out some precious truth 
In my investigation. 

I always kept this truth in view, 
Whatever I discarded,- 

That honesty and industry 

Should ne’er go unrewarded. 

Then with untiring zeal I strove 
To occupy a station 

Which would do honor to my name 
My City, State and Nation. 


Dr. Latta, by this time thirty-one years old and physically 
strong, was inspired with the thought of pioneering in the West. 
He dreamed of the opportunities this vast new country offered for 
his service. Together with his widowed mother and her several 
children he traveled westward, having chosen the new Nebraska 
Territory for his field of endeavor. Many days were required to 
reach Nebraska by boat. Crowded on a small steamer, the young 
doctor’s family crept down the Ohio and up the Missouri river, 
landing and locating at Rock Bluff in 1857. 

In 1861, on May 10, Dr. Latta married Sarah Anne Ejiken- 
bary of Plattsmouth, Nebraska Territory, and took his bride to 
a new white cottage in the western limits of Rock Bluff. Rock 
Bluff, now one of the ghost towns along the river, was at that 
time a thriving little village with a tavern, blacksmith shop, gen- 
eral stores, and many would-be settlers traveling through. Here 
two sons were born to the Lattas—Samuel Eikenbary and Wil- 
liam Crawford, who died in infancy. 

It is not known where Doctor and Mrs. Latta met. Perhaps 
it occurred at one of the many dances to which the young people 
of that day drove many miles. Though Dr. Latta did not dance, 
it gave him great pleasure to play “Money Musk” and “Arkansaw 
Traveler” on his fiddle, that others might enjoy the pastime. 

Mrs. Latta was a real helpmate. She joined with her hus- 
band in all his political and religious interests. 

Prior to their marriage. Dr. Latta had been a member of 
the Sixth Legislative Assembly of the Territory of Nebraska, 
meeting in Omaha, December 5, 1859. 
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Much sympathy should be given to the landlady who rented 
a room to the four delegates from Cass County: W. S. Latta, 
Samuel Maxwell, T.M. Marquette and William R. Davis, who 
shared the one room. Dr. Latta was very tall and of an extremely 
strong athletic build. In the almost nightly wrestling matches be- 
twen these young men that went on in that room Dr. Latta was 
usually the victor, according to the reminiscences between Dr. 
Latta and Justice Maxwell, who was a frequent visitor in the 
Latta home in Lincoln during the time he served as associate 
Justice and later as Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. 

When the Civil War broke out Dr. Latta enlisted as a private 
in the Second Nebraska Cavalry. He was immediately made 
Assistant Surgeon, serving during his period of active servce 
as Chief Surgeon in the territory extending from Brownville 
north to the Dakotas. 

His initiative and ability as an organizer was shown when he 
organized the first military hospital in Omaha in the fall of 1862. 
In 1863, returning to his regiment in active service, he was in 
charge as Chief Surgeon in camps at Otoe City, Brownville, 
Nebraska City, Plattsmouth, Omaha, and up to the Dakotas. On 
account of the malaria and other diseases Dr. Latta made a scien- 
tific study of camp sites and of the land along both sides of the 
Missouri River. He wrote several medical articles diagnosing 
the cases, studying the causes of the malarias, typhoids and the 
typhus-pneumonia. He urged his men to eat of the wild fruit 
growing along the line of march, to relieve the almost universal 
ailment of scurvy. Among his papers on file with the Historical 
Society are lists of men sent to the Omaha Military Hospital, lists 
of recruits by companies; reports of sick and wounded, of sani- 
tary, food and transportation conditions. accounts, medical and 
surgical treatment, and a great many other items dealing with 
military and civilian life. 

The Second Nebraska Cavalry was almost wholly engaged 
in keeping down the depredations of Indians and “bushwhackers” 
from Kansas and Missouri, who sought to steal cattle, horses and 
other livestock of the settlers and to frighten the women and chil- 
dren. If a mother didn’t keep a rifle handy, the Indians would 
even steal the pot of stew from her fire. There was a strong 
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element in the Territory opposed to slavery, and it was thought 
the depredations of the Indians and “bushwhackers” were insti- 
gated by pro-slavery agitators. 

The loss of life caused by these skirmishes was small as com- 
pared to the deaths from malaria, scurvy and other illnesses. Dr. 
Latta’s theory of germs and the consequent infection, which was 
written in 1879, was one of the first of such studies and theories 
published. 

He performed many major operations and was among the 
first in the eastern part of Nebraska to do abdominal surgery. 
Amputation was the usual procedure following infected gunshot 
wounds or other serious injury to legs and arms. Many came 
miles for Dr. Latta’s skilful handling or amputations. 

On one of the expeditions against the Dakota Indians in 1863 
the members of the regiment engaged in an argument which ended 
when one soldier hit another with the butt of his pistol, fractur- 
ing the upper part of the skull. Wé6thout a trephine Dr. Latta, 
with his pocket knife, made the proper parallel incisions along the 
wound and raised the crushed bones. The patient made a fine 
recovery. Dr. Latta never hesitated because of lack of profession- 
al instruments, but used the saw, the common knife, the kitchen 
table, and many such ordinary devices when necessity demanded. 
During one of these several trips Dr. Latta and his troops floated 
down the river in homemade boats — dugouts, they were called. 

The Second Nebraska was mustered out December 24, 1863, 
in Brownville, Nebraska Territory. Back in Rock Bluff after 
the Civil War Dr. Latta immediately returned to the practice 
of medicine. He continued as a leader in the religious, social 
and political activities of the community, serving the little town 
as mayor in 1864 and as an elder of the United Presbyterian 
Church. 

This church, organized in 1860, of which the brothers and 
sisters of Dr. Latta were charter members, erected the first build- 
ing of its kind in Cass County. The members later added a belfry 
and a bell weighing forty pounds. 

Mrs. Latta was equally helpful and busy with church work, 
teaching a Sunday School class, helping with the church dinners, 
and even making the unleavened bread for the communion service. 
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In his student days in Cincinnati, Dr. Latta sang in the choir 
of the Fourth Avenue Presbyterian Church. He continued this 
practice, his fine voice ringing out with the rest of the church of 
Rock Bluff. A busy man accomplishes most, and he even found 
time to give vocal lessons. Later in Lincoln he regularly attend- 
ed the weekly singing-school held in the First Congregational 
Church, taking his two daughters to join in the singing before 
they could touch their feet on the floor. 

In 1866 Dr. Latta built a house from the native stone found 
on his 20l-acre farm west of Rock Bluff, trying to copy the 
Pennsylvaina houses he had known and loved in his youth. Their 
two daughters, Minnie Bell (wife of the late Dr. Charles Frank- 
lin Ladd) and Mary Olive (wife of Edward Garland Watson) 
were born in “the rock house”, as it was called in those early 
days. Today, though sadly in need of repair, it still stands east 
of Route 73-75 on the road to Rock Bluff, and the second story 
is occupied. 

For some time, instead of Mrs. Latta’s fine flower beds 
bordering the long walk from the white picket. fence up to the 
house, and her Prairie Queen rose which climbed to the roof, 
WPA trucks have rolled through the front yard from the stone 
quarry on the hill to the important river work a short distance 
east. So beauty gives way to utility. 

Collections were slow in those pioneer days, and we find Dr. 
Latta widening his interests. Together with his brother he built 
and put into operation a flour mill. In pioneer days the roads 
in many places were mere Indian trails, and it was a long and 
difficult journey for those living near Rock Bluff to take their 
wheat (a bag of it slung over the horse’s back) to Nebraska 
City for grinding. We read in the Nebraska Herald of Platts- 
mouth, under date July 23, 1868, that “Mr. Latta’s mill at Rock 
Bluff will be ready for grinding about August Ist.” On May 
20, 1869, the editor says: “Messrs. W. S. Latta and J. A. Latta 
have now gotten their mill on Rock Creek in running order, and 
are turning out some of the best flour in the state. They have a 
new mill-house, new machinery, and everything in order for mak- 
ing the best flour in the state — and they make it. We have tried 
it and we know. Get Rock Creek Mills Family Flour and you 
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are sure of a good article. They grind for toll, or give thirty 
pounds of flour and bran for a bushel of wheat.” 

In the same issue of the Nebraska Herald we find Dr. Latta 
mentioned as engaged in another line of business. The paper 
states: “Dr. W. S. Latta of Rock Bluff has on hand a couple 
more of those indispensable machines to the farmer — the Marsh 
Harvester. He is selling then from $7 to $10 cheaper than any 
other agency. Call soon if you want one.” 

A fine team of matched black horses which Dr. Latta sold 
to Judge George B. Lake of Omaha was from the many fine 
horses raised on his stock farm, and a long-remembered source 
of gratification and happy memories for the doctor. 

The life of the pioneer doctor was hard, with long country 
drives and late hours. At dusk one evening at Rock Bluffs Mrs. 
Latta saw her husband coming slowly down the road on his horse 
which usually came charging home. Running to the barn lot she 
found the fine gray mare had slipped and, in falling, had broken 
Dr. Latta’s leg. With the help of the hired man she got him 
into the house. His boots presented the hardest problem in getting 
him undressed. With the aid of a bootjack Mrs. Latta succeeded 
in getting them off. Together the doctor and his wife set the leg. 
Later that winter, in their homemade sleigh, Mrs. Latta would 
drive for the doctor, comfortably lying in the buffalo robes, his 
leg stretched out in front of him, as he made his visits to his 
patients. 

April 7, 1869, Dr. Latta joined the A.F. and A.M. Masonic 
order No. 20, Rock Bluff, and with his wife enjoyed the social 
contacts at Plattsmouth and Nebraska City. “Members in Good 
Standing” in Lancaster Lodge No. 54, A.F. and A.M. of Lin- 
coln, Nebraska, 1889-1890, included the name of William S. 
Latta. 

When the Burlington completed its road from Plattsmouth 
and Omaha to Lincoln and ran an excursion train to Lincoln in 
1870, Dr. and Mrs. Latta made the trip. Three years later Dr. 
Latta moved his family to the young capital city which had im- 
pressed him so favorably. 

Though the first few years in Lincoln were very trying, due 
to drouth, grasshoppers, hard times, and an ill-advised investment 
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in a Nebraska coal mine, Dr. Latta kept up his interest in civic 
affairs. He was a constant attendant at the First Presbyterian 
Church which he and Mrs. Latta joined when they moved to 
Lincoln, seldom missing a service. Born a Scotch Presbyterian, 
the Doctor was strict in his religious principles and in the up- 
bringing of his children. 

A cause which interested the whole community was the Tem- 
perance movement in the late seventies. The saloons of the 
early western towns were a center of the worst vices and evils. 
Dr. Latta entered wholeheartedly into the fight, speaking and 
writing open letters to the Nebraska State Journal. 

That he was a builder and organizer was apparent during his 
whole life. In November, 1876, he was elected coroner, and on 
March 14, 1877, was appointed county physician. 

A member of the State Eclectic Medical Association, of 
which he was president in 1879, of the county and local societies, 
he was always actively interested in the National Eclectic Medi- 
cal Association, his membership in which is dated June 19, 1879. 
That was the year he delivered his article on Malarial Poisons— 
Miasma Vivus — in which he pioneered in the germ theory. The 
lecture was published in the transactions of that session. The 
early meetings at Detroit, St. Louis, Chicago and New Orleans 
he attended. He was honored by being chosen national president 
in 1881 and presided at the next national meeting at New Haven, 
Connecticut. 

In 1883 the three schools of medicine — the Eclectics, the 
Allopaths and the Homeopaths — were asked to start medical 
schools in the University of Nebraska. Dr. Latta helped organ- 
ize the Eclectic School which started with a good enrollment. He 
was appointed by the regents of the University as Professor of 
Principles and Practice of Medicine. In January 1884 he found- 
ed the Nebraska Medical Journal and continued its publication 
for several years. Dr. C. W. M. Poynter, Dean of the Medical 
School of the University of Nebraska, says he saw a complete 
file of this publication in the New York Library of the Academy 
of Medicine and it is highly valued. 

The Eclectic School of Medicine withdrew from the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska and established itself on South Fourteenth 
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Street, Lincoln. In the spring of 1890, on invitation, the school 
was moved to the campus and incorporated with Cotner College 
(Dr. Latta continuing as its Dean) with a faculty of fifteen 
members. It offered the usual three-year course in medicine. 
Later it became known as the Lincoln Medical School. Dr. Latta 
was Professor of Principles and Practice of Medicine, of Path- 
ology, and taught Histology, Microscopy, and Bacteriology. He 
served as Dean until his death on October 17, 1901. 

In addition to the diploma Dr. Latta received from his three 
years of work at the Cincinnati Eclectic Medical College, he re- 
ceived an honorary degree of Doctor of Medicine from the 
Georgia Eclectic Medical College of Atlanta, Georgia, granted 
him March 3. 1883. Another honor came to him in June, 1901, 
when Chancellor W. P. Aylsworth of Cotner University notified 
him while vacationing in California, that he had been granted the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws and the certificate was being 
forwarded to him. In his letter the Chancellor said: “The degree 
was heartily accorded you by our faculty and trustees. This is 
an expression not only of your professional worth, but of your 
loyalty to the institution, of which you have been an honored 
member so long.” 

Many young men through Dr. Latta’s encouragement and 
financial aid were able to receive a medical education. Among 
his papers are three contracts of medical apprentices at Rock 
Bluff, one for five years and two for three years each. In Lin- 
coln there were five young men who made their home at different 
times with the Lattas while attending the Eclectic Medical College. 

Two resolutions from the student body of Cotner, sent to 
his wife at the time of Dr. Latta’s death, indicate how much he 
was loved and revered. A part of one of the resolutions fol- 
lows: “In his death we realize an irreparable loss of a pioneer 
in Eclecticism, of a guiding hand and noble professor in the 
Lincoln Medical College, of a wise counselor in time of per- 
plexity, of a kind, fatherly, personal friend, a worthy example 
to each student.” The other resolution, also by the students, on 
the death of their “beloved Dean” reads in part: “His ear was 
never closed to our lightest appeal. He was ever ready to advise, 
aid and sympathize with us. His kindly, fatherly care for our 
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welfare endeared him to us, but ‘the results of a great man’s 
labors survive him,’ and the educational instituition founded, 
nurtured and brought thus far to the enjoyment of a successful, 
useful existence will stand as an ever-living memorial to him 
whose life was centered in its welfare. Therefore we do from 
the depths of our hearts bemoan the loss sustained, and with 
feelings tender, born out of his affection for us, we unite as a 
student body in expressing to you our heartfelt sympathy in the 
loss of him whom you loved and we revered.” 

A biography of Dr. Latta is in reality the history of the 
Eclectic School of Medicine in Nebraska. He was enthusiasti- 
cally and vitally interested in its principles. To elect the best of 
the stronger medicines of the Allopaths and the milder remedies 
of the Homeopaths, as indicated in the treatment of ailments, was 
a leading principle. For over fifty years the Eclectic School of 
Medicine had a large national following. 

Dr. Latta was frequently called out into the state and often 
to surrounding states in consultation. Many letters of apprecia- 
tion of his medical advice were among the papers in his desk. 
That he was known outside of his own locality is attested to by 
the fact that Mr. C. G. Bullock, when moving his family from 
Ohio to Lincoln in 1874, was given his name by their own family 
doctor who recommended him as “a very excellent physician.” 

Another activity this busy doctor found time for was to serve 
one of the large life insurance companies as medical examiner. 

Dr. Latta was interested in and proud of his home town, 
Lincoln, for its enterprise and cultural opportunities. Art was 
included among his interests. In 1889, the second year of the 
local art association, Dr. and Mrs. Latta were listed as members. 

At this time Frederick Remington, was creating much in- 
terest with his paintings of cowboys and Indians, and his graphic 
depiction of Western life. The Latta girls had a set of his 
pictures of Indian Chiefs, which were highly colored and great- 
ly glorified the Indian. Justice Maxwell and Dr. Latta were 
so irritated by these posters which the daughters had placed on 
the mantel, that they said: “If they knew the sneaking, cheating, 
thieving, dirty Indians as we knew them in pioneer days, with 
the constant menace to the safety of our womenfolk left at home 
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during the Civil War, they wouldn’t even look at them, let alone 
think of putting them up in their rooms.” 

The hours of a family physician in the early days of Nebras- 
ka statehood were long and grueling. Dr. Latta was often called 
as far as twenty-five or thirty miles from home to attend his 
patients, with only his horses and carriage as a means of transpor- 
tation. In winter he returned at times chilled through, in spite 
of the huge wolf and buffalo robes and his large beaver fur 
gloves with cuffs coming well over his coat sleeves. Hoar frost 
coated the two-yard-long hand-knit scarf which he had wound 
about his neck and head, and clung to his full gray beard. Tired, 
stiff and worn, he appreciated the good hot supper which his ever- 
watchful wife had ready for him. 

The summers were quite different. His children played 
hitching-post for him on his town calls and accompanied him 
on the long drives over the hot Nebraska roads. A favorite game 
was to drive as far and as long as they could in the shade of a 
drifting, billowing cloud. 

When looking for a hammer or saw I am afraid his family 
was often a sore trial to Dr. Latta. He was orderly both in mind 
and habits. He liked to have “a place for everything and every- 
thing in its place.” 

In the Latta sitting room was an old-fashioned clock that 
sang out the hours with vigor. One evening when the two daugh- 
ters were to have favorite callers they decided the clock shouldn’t 
remind the young men of the passing time and scare them away. 
About eleven Dr. Latta returned from late study in his office 
and after visiting a few minutes he sensed that something was 
not as it should be. Locating the trouble — that the clock was 
not ticking as usual — he struck the hours patiently, steadily, 
and with so much clanging of the bell that, taking the hint, the 
boys were blocks away by the time he had finished his task. 

Such a busy man might seem to neglect his family, but such 
was not the case with Dr. Latta. He would listen approvingly to 
the fun and nonsense of the young people in his home. His great- 
est pleasure was to join a group singing popular college songs 
around the square, earved Chickering piano. His rich bass voice 
swelled the melody of such songs as “Old Solomon Levi” and 
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“She drove her ducklets to the water.” Such frivolous tunes were 
confined to week nights. Sunday evenings were reserved for 
the singing of the fine old hymns he loved so well. 

It has always been a source of satisfaction and pride to the 
family that Dr. Latta was a doctor during the era of the high 
silk hat and gold-headed cane. His erect carriage, his bright blue, 
intelligent eyes, his fine curly and full beard, with high resolve 
and character showing in his smiling face, made him an out- 
standing figure on all occasions. 

Dr. Latta was the epitome of the old-time family physician, 
who was doctor, confidant, beloved friend and father. His life 
was an achievement that men of this generation may well envy. 
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Since July our daily papers have been publishing brief para- 
graphs, sometimes surmounted by a small passport type photo- 
graph. Now there are standard forms which begin, “Mr. and Mrs. 
John Doe of Farmington have received word of the death of their 
son.” or, “Pvt. John Doe, Jr., 23, was killed in action in Italy 
Nov. 17, the War Department has informed his parents.” Their 
son may be called Pfc., Lt. (jg.), Cpl., RM 3/c, T/Sgt., or any 
of a score of terms. He may have given his life on Leyte, at St. 
Lo, over Germany or in New Guinea. He may have been in the 
134th Infantry of the 35th Division at the Siegfried Line or on 
a DE in the Sulu Sea. His little notice may continue, “Three 
weeks ago his brother, Lt. Robert Doe, was reported missing 
in China. Another brother, Richard, is in the Navy.” It some- 
times ends, “His wife and daughter are visiting with his parents.” 

Week by week these paragraphs have increased in number, 
accompanied by lists of wounded, “The War Department announc- 
ed today the names of 24 Nebraskans wounded in action.—Next 
of kin have been notified and have been kept informed directly.” 
In July these paragraphs were exceptional.. Now no day passes 
without several. Together they give meaning to one more press 
item, “Washington, Dec. 14 — (AP) Army casualties for all 
theaters now total 483,957. This was an increase of 9,059 for the 
one-week period. The latest Navy report announces 78,411 cas- 
ualties, an increase of 1,291 from the previous week.” The United 
States is a world power engaged in war. 

Our first year of war consisted of six months of unrelieved de- 
feat for ourselves and our allies that culminated in the late sum- 
mer of 1942 when Germany’s eighty million people had created 
a Lebensraum in which 350 million had lived in 1938, while Japan 
had become Greater East Asia of three million square miles in- 
habited by 500 million persons. The defeats ended in a great 
series of defensive victories: Coral Sea, Midway, Voronezh, 
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Stalingrad, El Alamein; that proved Germany and Japan, then 
at the height of their strength, could not conquer the great powers 
facing them. In those closing months of 1942 we undertook our 
first offensives. Two years later we can see that Stalingrad was 
over a thousand miles from the German frontier, that Guadal- 
canal was three thousand miles from Tokyo, and that the landings 
in Africa were in territory not unfriendly and where there were no 
Germans. 

1943, except on the Russian front where major German armies 
were engaged and defeated, was still a year of preparation and 
slow progress. Tunis, Sicily, and Attu and Kiska in the Aleu- 
tians were not too costly, but at Munda we appear to have paid 
casualty for casualty even if not death for death. With Mussoli- 
ni knocked out of the war we prepared to land in Festung Europa 
in high hopes of taking Rome and trapping a German army. We 
did neither, while our Rangers and the 36th Division were bloody 
ribbons when Salerno was over. Then in the three merciless 
days of Tarawa more American lives were lost than in the five 
months of Guadalcanal. When the campaigns of 1943 ended 
we held the battlefields but the cost we had paid was such that 
Tojo and Hitler need not have been too discouraged over getting 
a negotiated peace. 


II 


We now know that the plans for 1944 were agreed upon in 
late November, 1943. At Teheran the plans for a cross Channel 
landing accepted at Quebec were agreed upon by the Big Three. 
It was promised that between May 15 and June 15 British and 
American troops would invade Northern France, immediately 
following which there would be a major offensive on the Russian 
front. At Cairo Chiang Kai-shek probably learned the decision 
that our failure in Italy would deprive Mountbatten of the ships 
and equipment promised him at Quebec. The untried B-29’s 
however, were definitely allocated to the Chinese front at this 
time together with a promise to clear north Burma and the Ledo 
Road. Soon thereafter Nimitz and MacArthur were given the 
assurances upon which they promised their offensives in 1944. In 
the last months of 1943 definite arrangements were made to apply 
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in 1944 the full strength of three world powers. It was hoped 
and expected that Germany would be crushed completely. 

Immediately after the plan was adopted Eisenhower was 
called from the Mediterranean to lead the great offensive. He 
not only brought his experienced leaders — Montgomery, Spaatz, 
Tedder, Doolittle, Bradley, and Patton — with him, but immed- 
iately commenced to draw the proven divisions of the Eighth and 
Fifth Armies to England. That January MacArthur broke into 
the Bismarck Sea from the south. Arawe, Cape Gloucester, and 
Saidor began the task of isolating the great Japanese base at Ra- 
baul. Nimitz’s air forces started their three-week hammering of 
the Marshalls. The Russian winter offensive first swept across 
the old Polish frontier in the south, then ended the two-year siege 
of Leningrad and reached Estonia in the north. In January the 
long fight for Cassino began in the valley of Garigliano and Ra- 
pido. The attempt to turn the Gustav Line by landing at Anzio 
failed after a beachhead had been established. January had been 
successful, except in Italy. On the 28th the world was told of the 
Death March from Bataan. 

In February MacArthur bottled up the Bismarck Sea by 
successful landings on Green and the Admiralty Islands. Rabaul 
had been bypassed. Farther north Nimitz first turned the heavily 
fortified eastern Marshalls to seize the atolls of Kwajalein and 
Eniwetok, with their great enclosed anchorages 2400 miles from 
Pearl Harbor. Then he sent the American fleet into the very 
heart of Japan’s empire when he attacked the mysterious base of 
Truk, a thousand miles west of Kwajalein. Kwajalein showed 
that the lesson of Tarawa had been learned, 300 American dead 
for 8,000 Japanese. Admiral Nagono, Chief of the Naval Gen- 
eral Staff was displaced while Prime Minister Tojo himself be- 
came Chief of the Army General Staff. The Emperor was troub- 
led. 

The Russians surrounded and destroyed ten German divis- 
ions south of Kiev before their winter offensive ended. In the 
West the attack began in the air. The rocket coast, then called 
the mystery coast, was continuously bombarded. In the four weeks 
ending February 26th, 1266 German planes were destroyed with 
a climax of 700 in the last week destroyed primarily over the 
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German factories that created them. In that one week the back- 
bone of the German air force was broken and their plane pro- 
duction set back to the level of 1942. In Italy we fought bitterly 
at Anzio and Cassino. February was better than January. 

In March the great air raids over Germany continued. In 
rain and mud believed impassible, the Russians in the southern 
Ukraine drove the German armies across Bug, Dneister and Pruth 
rivers. When the month ended they had entered northern Ru- 
mania and reached the Carpathians. MacArthur cleaned up the 
Admiralties and Nimitz the western Marshalls. Mitscher’s task 
force again swept past Truk, this time to hit Yap and the Palau 
Islands. Later the Japanese announced that the Commander-in- 
Chief of their Combined Fleet was killed in action in March; 
while we stated that in the first three months of 1944 the Japan- 
ese had lost over 1400 planes to our 160. The first major offen- 
sive attempted by Japan since 1942 began March 15 when three 
divisions attempted to invade India and cut the line of communi- 
cations for the Ledo Road. They succeeded only in reaching 
India. Cassino was blotted out by bombers but afterwards von 
Kesselring’s stubborn German infantry continued to hold the 
town. 

In mid-April the Russian spring offensive halted on the edge 
of the Balkans. For nine and one-half months Stalin had un- 
interruptedly launched one powerful drive after another until, 
except for White Russia, the pre-war frontiers against Germany 
had been reached. The Japanese, before they had lost the Admi- 
ralties completely, began the construction of a great base at Hol- 
landia, concentrating planes and supplies, building new air fields 
and collecting troops. The former were destroyed in great air 
attacks, whereupon the troops were moved forward to meet the 
advancing Americans and Australians. On April 22 MacArthur’s 
forces jumped 500 miles to seize Hollandia itself from the ser- 
vice troops there. In April news of allied diplomacy became 
both more clear and more unsatisfactory. A tungsten agreement 
with Spain was not as favorable as it was described. Eire refused 
to expel Axis diplomats, Finland and Bulgaria to get out of the 
war, and Turkey to get in it, all in the months preceding the great 
offensive. That proceeded according to plan while Rommel toured 
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the Atlantic wall and Englishmen wondered that their island 
didn’t sink beneath its weight of men and equipment. In mid- 
April the great air strikes were redoubled, gradually shifting 
toward the roads and bridges in the west. Cassino became known 
as “Purple Heart Valley.” 

In May the Italian front moved at last. After the Gustav 
Line had been broken in a six-day battle around Cassino, a Ger- 
man withdrawal from central Italy began. The Russians took 
Sevastopol. From the 7th of May onward the average number 
of Allied planes over German-occupied Europe became 4000, 
doubling the average of previous weeks. On the 12th the Big 
Three warned Germany’s satellites to get out of the war. Eisen- 
hower’s staff began broadcasting instructions to the European 
underground, but the date first chosen for invasion was allowed 
to pass by. The weather was bad at the critical time. Hitler 
wired Mussolini that despite all difficulties “the Tripartite Powers 
will have victory.” In Burma the Japanese divisions still clung 
to the fringes of Kohima and Imphal. Stillwell’s advance, how- 
ever, reached Myitkyina where in the monsoon they were to fight 
nearly three months. MacArthur advanced twice; to Wadke and 
then to Biak in the Schoutens. He had reached the half way point 
from New Britain to the Philippines. On May 14 Tojo announ- 
ced that the offensive against Japan was being pushed on a large 
scale and in a most daring manner. 


III 


In 1944 there were five great powers, and as May ended the 
strength of the three Allies reached its maximum. In the future 
it will be possible to estimate relative military strength more ade- 
quately. At present, however, it appears that Hitler’s Reich 
reached the apex of its power in 1941 and 1942. Thereafter, 
although nearly 350 German dvisions were maintained, it declined, 
primarily from the effects of Russian armies and Anglo-Ameri- 
can air fleets. In May, 1944, it was strained both on the home 
front, where wrecked homes and factories, crippled transporta- 
tion and material scarcities were requiring more desperate im- 
provizations daily ; and on the military fronts where divisions were 
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both being reduced in total strength and diluted by the enrollment 
of substandard Germans and conquered peoples. Yet Germany 
was still powerful, rigidly disciplined at home and with well- 
equipped armies. Its first line divisions remained confident of 
victory. Its leaders, however, realized perfectly the changing 
balance of power and knew that for themselves personally there 
would be no survival of defeat. If, and only if, German armies 
could hold Festung Europa against the coming attack they might 
gain a negotiated peace. 

Japan had reached her greatest power in the summer of 1942. 
Then she possessed a navy that was, for the moment, the equal 
of any and an army of about two and a half million men, with 
immense reserves of man power. Her new Greater East Asia 
contained the raw material for indefinite expansion. Yet only if 
given time to organize and exploit her new conquests could she 
retain the height she had reached, and American sea and air 
power has prevented that. Her military leaders had gambled their 
empire and emperor upon German military strength, Pacific dis- 
tances, the savagery of their soldiery, and the “softness” of the 
Anglo-Saxons. Even before, on June 15, the B-29’s hit the Jap- 
anese homeland, its industrial base was inadequate. Japan in May 
was slowly decreasing in power. She too was depending upon 
making victory too costly for the Allies. 

Stalin’s Russia had probably reached its maximum power in 
1943. The world knows too little of the strain on the home front, 
of the drain imposed by scorched earth across a rich area con- 
quered and reconquered, and of Russian causalties, to make a re- 
liable esimate. On June 2 they themselves admitted 5,300,000 
dead and prisoners. Colonel Lanza, military expert of the Chi- 
cago Tribune and not given to exaggeration on Russia, has written 
that in April the minimum Russian casualties were 15,000.000. 
Despite this, Russia in mid 1944 had probably receded little from 
the height of her power. 

The British Commonwealth was far less powerful than its 
allies. Its population of European descent was smaller, and its 
millions of Indians and Africans were of greatly different stan- 
dards in any assessment of war potential.. Britian was tired, 
but, considering the 4,500,000 from Great Britian in the armed 
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services and the resources of her Empire, not far past her maxi- 
mum war strength. 

The United States in 1944 did not reach its full war power. 
It did not even operate under strain as that was understood by 
every other great power. In May and thereafter there was fum- 
bling — strikes, patent hogging, bungling of rationing, grafting 
upon contracts, jockeying for post-war positions, conflicting 
governmental agencies, military miscalculation of needs, political 
campaigns and mudslinging, scandalous overexpansion of military 
administrative details, red tape. The American standard of liv- 
ing had probably actually risen. Yet with all these deterrents, if 
results rather than processes were considered, America as a mili- 
tary machine was functioning smoothly and efficiently. For the 
first time in eighty years it was approaching its potential power. 

Peace-time colonels and lieutenant colonels had made of them- 
selves a military staff capable of handling millions of men and of 
outthinking, in its own prepared positions, the Oberkommando 
der Wehrmacht itself. Captains, and in some cases athletic coaches, 
had become able divisional commanders. 

The Army Air Force consisted of more than 2,000,000 men 
with a productive capacity behind it of more than 8000 planes 
a month. It had had battle experience under all conditions. By 
trial and error all over the world its generals had learned the pos- 
sibilities and some of the limitations of air power. Some of its 
planes were unequalled in their spheres; all of them could meet 
the world’s best acceptably. Th United States was the greatest 
of the great powers in the air. 

There were 3,500,000 men in the Navy. Their combat ships 
in number, tonnage, and fighting power practically equalled those 
of the rest of the world combined. In the desperate battles of 1942 
its admirals had mastered the new art of the ship-plane combination. 
Over the Marshalls American carriers had put a thousand planes 
simultaneously in the air. The Japanese had attacked Pearl Har- 
bor with 105. The United States was by far the greatest of naval 
powers. 

The United States Army including its air force had a strength 
of approximately 8,000,000 men, making it either the second or 
third largest in the world. It probably had reached its goal of 
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110 combat divisions well equipped and well trained. By May 
about 20 of these had had combat experience in which, with minor 
exceptions, they had acquitted themselves well. Some, like the 
First Infantry, had already shown their equality with the world’s 
best. Its equipment, piece for piece, excelled Japanese, but in 
some categories was inferior to German. No other army was as 
thoroughly equipped. Its great deficiency was battle experience. 

As May, 1944, ended, the United States had completed the 
period of preparation and could put into action something ap- 
proaching its potential power. The combination of air, sea and land 
strength was unequalled as was the industrial plant behind it. 
These had to be applied against well-fortified and well-defended 
coasts thousands of miles distant held by able and determined 
enemies who knew their imperial existence was at stake. Two 
great powers by their deliberate acts had chosen war and, two and 
one-half years after Pearl Harbor, the United States was prepared 
to fight. 


IV 


For three months the reports from every European front 
were only of victories; for seven months the Russian advance in 
the East continued. The roll of cities from which the Nazi had 
been expelled mounted daily. Rome, Florence, Pisa, Ravenna, 
Paris, Brest, Reims, Marseilles, Metz, Mons, Verdun, Chateau 
Thierry, Brussels, Ghent, Antwerp, Minsk, Talinn, Riga, Hel- 
sinki, Brest Litovsk, Vilna. Lwow, Bucharest, Ploesti, Sofia, Ath- 
ens, Corinth, Belgrade, Liege, Strasbourg, Aachen, — the Wehr- 
macht retired from them all, while, in the Pacific, American 
strength alone forced Japan westward. In number of men en- 
gaged, weight and cost of material, geographical scope of oper- 
ations, and victories it was the greatest year of the greatest war 
of history. 

Nevertheless, Warsaw, Vienna, Milan, Amsterdam, Oslo, 
Copenhagen, Munich, and Berlin were not there although states- 
men and generals had, publicly, expected them to be. On New 
Year’s Eve the Russians on the Vistula and the Western powers 
beyond the Rhine were still 320 miles from Berlin. 

The Italian campaign of 1944 was, at the very best, only 
partially scccessful. Approximately 25 German divisions under 
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Albert von Kesselring fought delaying actions from Cassino up 
the boot of Italy to the Gothic Line. No appreciable number 
of Germans were cut off in the process while central Italy was 
thoroughly wrecked. There were a score of reasons for the Allied 
failure to reach the Alps, but none of them reflected upon the 
willingness and bravery of the Allied troops. Kesselring and his 
key divisions were good; entirely apart from American opinion, 
quite as accurate, that the Italian Campaign was a mess. 

The Russian summer campaign opened on June 10. Two- 
thirds of the German ground forces and all those of the satellite 
countries were in position on this 2000-mile front. Stalin, in 
his anniversary speech, described seven major offensives as hav- 
ing taken place in the five months preceding November 6. Com- 
parison of German and Russian communiques disclosed ten or 
more campaigns, the difference being such bloody but inconclu- 
sive drives as that northeast of Warsaw in August-September 
and the invasion of East Prussia in October. Two were great 
victories. The June-July White Russian offensive destroyed three 
German armies, advanced 350 miles closer to Berlin, and precipi- 
tated the July 20th attempt on Hitler’s life. The Rumanian offen- 
sive of August-September destroyed two German armies, advan- 
ced 550 miles westward, and cleared the Balkans. Others forced 
Finland out of the war, cleared Estonia and the greater part of 
Latvia, and established a bridgehead across the Vistula in the 
south. The satellite countries were compelled to change sides 
and, with the exception of small areas around Libau on the Baltic 
and in Hungary, Germany was driven within her eastern fron- 
tiers of 1941. No less than a million German troops were elimin- 
ated from the war. 

A Russian journalist has described the character of German 
defense when the Red Army invaded East Prussia. 

“Deep trenches run in an endless chain, linked by communica- 
tion trenches. In one small sector the enemy built 18 pillboxes 
with iron and concrete walls two and one-half to three meters 
thick. Some of the pillboxes have revolving armored turrets facili- 
tating circular fire. Near the town of Schirwindt, captured by 
Soviet troops, a three-story pillbox was taken with a garrison of 
69 soldiers. This pillbox fortress even had a drinking-water well. 

In seven of its embrasures the Germans had placed machine guns; 


in the eighth a 75 mm. gun. The soil is filled with mines and high 
explosive shells; minefields form an unbroken chain along the bor- 
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der, reaching a kilometer and more in depth. Picked Prussian 
units were stationed here and Hitler ordered them not to retreat 
one step. Each soldier and officer was warned that retreat would 
be punished by death.” 


One month later the American First Army discovered the 
same thing between Aachen and Cologne. The Red Army drove 
about thirty miles into East Prussia before it was halted. In 
the last two months of the year the Russians, in heavy fighting 
that probably included the biggest tank battles of 1944, built up 
their drive in Hungary, entering Budapest as the year ended. 

The greatest land battles ever fought by the United States 
began on June 6. The quarter million men landed on that day 
became approximately four million, probably sixty per cent Amer- 
ican, before the end of the year. The Atlantic Wall was broken, 
France liberated, and Germany invaded from the west. Over one 
million German soldiers were captured or killed. The seven 
months of battle put the power of the United States to the ulti- 
mate test. Both troops and leaders were found decidedly satisfac- 
tory. The forces under Eisenhower, leaders and men, proved their 
equality with the German and Russian military machines consid- 
ered the best in the world. 

The full plan has not been published but the various bits of it 
that have been disclosed called for a preliminary landing that im- 
mediately would capture Caen and Cherbourg, a second landing on 
the southern coast of Brittany that would coincide with a south- 
ward drive from the beachhead first established, a united drive 
toward the Seine that would coincide with a Mediterranean land- 
ing, a major battle probably southeast of Paris, and pursuit to 
the German frontier. Battles notoriously do not proceed accord- 
ing to plan. 

As fought, the first stage, the establishment of the beach- 
head, took place in June. July consisted of attempts to break 
through the German ring, the last and successful one of which 
began July 25. Pursuit, carried much farther than considered 
possible, continued throughout August. On August 15 the Medi- 
terranean landing was made, after which pursuit followed from 
the south. Pursuit ended along the line of the German frontier 
of 1941 from Switzerland to Maastricht in Holland, and thence 
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westward along the Dutch frontier to the sea. During this stage 
of the campaign popular expectation that Germany would be 
crushed by Thanksgiving or Christmas at the latest was encour- 
aged by offical statements. Pursuit was immediately followed 
by attempts to break the German fortified lines before they could 
reorganize and by an air-borne force attempt to cross the river bar- 
riers of Holland. These were only partially successful. October and 
the first half of November consisted of local attacks along the 
German frontier while the British and Canadians cleared south 
Holland and Antwerp. Between November 15 and December 15 
a major assault by armies of 2,000,000 men was made along the 
north-south line. The German frontier of 1939 was reached 
along nearly all the Luxembourg to Switzerland line, but the 
First Army drive east of Aachen made only slight progress. A 
powerful German attack between the two American offensive 
zones was launched December 15. This battle of the Ardennes 
ended the American attacks. 

In the first stage of the campaign 250,000 men were landed 
in 24 hours. They were carried and protected by 4000 ships and 
20,000 plane sorties. Eisenhower for the third time gained sur- 
prise by the place he had chosen for the assault. The British 
inability to reach Caen together with the American sea-and-air 
landed troops finding themselves separated by a German division 
then on maneuvers were the major failures of the day. Allied de- 
struction of bridges and air attacks were so thorough that Rommel 
was never able to launch powerful counterattacks, despite the 
fact that some of the German strong points within the beachhead 
held out for two weeks. Fulfillment of the Allied timetable was 
further delayed by the destruction in a gale of the American arti- 
ficial port. When Cherbourg was captured on June 27 the Ger- 
mans claimed without contradiction that Eisenhower was nearly 
three weeks behind schedule. Captured records show that Hitler 
commanded that the beachhead be eliminated by evening of the 
first day. Thereafter we have little knowledge of any German 
schedule. 

During June and July both armies gradually built up strength. 
As Allied attempts to push south were repeatedly halted, German 
propaganda began to boast that the Allies were unable to progress 
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beyond the range of their fleet’s heavy guns. Allied commenta- 
tors spoke of Montgomery’s conservatism and the Normandy 
hedgerows. Our airmen fatally wounded Rommel about July 21, 
after his superior, von Rundstedt, had been removed by Hitler 
and his subordinate, Dollman of the Seventh Army, killed. 

American correspondents insist that credit for the success- 
ful breakthrough belongs to General Omar Bradley. The attack 
was begun on July 25 by 3000 American planes, half of them 
B-17s and B-24s. They were followed by an attack by four in- 
fantry divisions who prepared the holes through which the Second 
and Third Armored Divisions poured. Then Bradley sent the 
Third Army through. His final orders to Patton are reported as 
“Let ’er rip!” By the 29th the German estimate was 24 American 
divisions in action. On the 31st von Kluge first ordered his left to 
fall back on Avranches, already taken by the Americans, and then 
informed der fuehrer’s headquarters of the disintegration of a 
German Army Corps and of the incompetence of his new SS 
general. The American First and Third Armies were already 
loose in France. It is reported that von Kluge committed suicide 
when the magnitude of the defeat became apparent. 

Between August 7 and 12 five German panzer divisions 
attacked the American division holding open the gap. After they 
had narrowed it by a third they were hit by R.A.F. rocket-firing 
Typhoons. Thereafter the German armies tried to escape from 
France. Great numbers were killed or captured in battle for the 
Falaise gap before August 21 but the Germans got the remains of 
their best divisions away. The four Allied armies in action leap- 
frogged one another repeatedly during August but after Pat- 
ton’s Third won crossing of the Seine, northwest of Paris August 
20 and southeast of Paris five days later, the pursuit followed 
a fixed plan. 

The First Canadian Army moved along the coast besieging 
and storming Germans left in the ports. The Second British Army 
farther inland was held up by the American First around Mons 
but thereafter raced through Brussels to capture, September 4, 
Antwerp, undamaged. Hodges’ American First Army cut off 
and captured around Mons the German corps ordered to defend 
the Siegfried Line at Aachen and thereafter pushed through Liege 
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into Germany where, on September 12, it broke through the per- 
manent works of the Line south of Aachen. The Third Army 
southeast of Paris reached the Meuse at Verdun as August ended 
and Nancy and Metz on the Moselle September 2. The Seventh 
Army landed east of Toulon on August 15 and pursued the re- 
treating Germans up the Rhone. On the 28th it failed to cut off 
their retreat at Montilmar although nearly all their equipment 
was destroyed. It made contact with the Third Army, whose 
southern flank had hitherto been effectively guarded against 30,000 
Germans by the 19th Tactical Air Command of the Ninth Air 
Force, on September 13. 

Pursuit beyond the Seine was a desperate gamble for sup- 
plies, which were exhausted when the Meuse was crossed. Hodges 
abandoned a great part of his artillery in order to use their trucks 
for fuel, while it has been reported that Patton sent out his briga- 
dier-generals to hijack others’ fuel trains. The Red Ball was not 
organized until August 24. Patton’s tanks ran dry before they 
stopped. A Third Army patrol was the first to cross the pre-war 
German frontier. Nevertheless, by the beginning of September 
Allied headquarters realized that another major defeat must be 
imposed upon Germany. 

German strategy had left powerful forces in the major ports. 
The Allied high command faced a situation in which their battle- 
line was along the German frontier instead of across northern 
France, the ports upon which they had planned were both not 
available and not the proper ones for this new battle, and 100 
new German divisions at the least would be ready in the spring 
of 1945. The decision was to make one more attack immediately, 
clear the necessary ports, and attempt to reach the Rhine before 
German forces could be reequipped. Eight combat divisions sail- 
ed from the United States in September to strengthen the more 
than 60 already at the fronts. 

The Third Army began an attack upon Metz and the First 
Army one upon Aachen before three divisions of the First Air- 
borne Army attempted to cross the Dutch rivers. Between Sep- 
tember 17 and 27 an advance of 45 miles over two of the three 
barriers was made but attention focused upon the British division 
landed at Arnhem. This had to be withdrawn. The First Army 
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was held in Huertgen Forest south of Aachen and the Third at 
Fort Driant before Metz. The ports of Le Havre, Boulogne, 
Brest, and Calais were captured, while the Canadian First Army 
began the major campaign to clear the approaches to Antwerp, 
that was not completed until early November. General Marshall 
flew to Paris on October 6 where he decided in favor of the great 
November offensive. 

The last offensive of 1944 was planned both to prevent the 
accumulation of German reserves and to reach the Rhine. It 
was not a success. The Rhine was reached over most of its length 
in Alsace-Lorraine, the Third Army reached the Saar frontier 
of Germany, but the First was held before the Roer River for a 
month until von Rundstedt’s counterattack disclosed at least 20 
crack German divisions massed against it. As 1944 closed, around 
Bastogne the German counteroffensive appeared to have succeeded 
only in ending the Allied offensive. American opinion appeared 
to be more plagued over failure to destroy Nazidom than proud 
of the great record of its armies in 1944. 


V 


While the greater part of American power was engaged 
against Germany, four land campaigns were fought against Japan. 
The campaign in China, Japan’s only offensive, consisted of Jap- 
anese occupation of the American airfields in southeast China. 
Neither Chiang Kai-shek’s armies nor Chennault’s Fourteenth 
Air Force were able to prevent this. Unfortunately, some of the 
facts concerning the Chinese government first became generally 
known in the United States at a time when both American politics 
were unusually high tempered and the Chinese government un- 
usually near collapse. Madame Chiang’s popularity in America 
and the heroic stature of Chinese peasant and coolie had led to so 
great an adulation of everything Chinese that probably nothing 
less than the combination of accounts of reputable American cor- 
respondents after they were outside Chinese censorship, stories 
of returned American soldiers, discourteous retorts exchanged 
between the C. B. I. theatre and Hollywood stars, and the recall 
of Stillwell could have led to better American understanding of 
the Chinese problem. In the summer of 1944, however, such 
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sensational material as Chiang’s formal description of his mari- 
tal relations received little notice. Too many Americans were 
dying. As the year ended there was little optimism concerning 
China in the United States. 

The Burma campaign was almost entirely British. After 
holding the Japanese spring offensive the British, during the 
monsoons, methodically destroyed the invading force. Mean- 
while, American-trained Chinese and a small American force 
continued fighting for the little town of Myitkyina. Casualties 
throughout Burma were far greater from tropical disease than 
the Japanese. Ledo and Burma Roads were practically open at 
the end of the year and the Japanese were evacuating north Bur- 
ma. 

Approximately one-third of America’s ground forces and 
four-fifths of her naval power were directed across the Pacific 
at the Japanese Empire. American opinion could have been well 
satisfied if the first five month’s progress in 1944 had been divided 
into the twelve, yet during the last seven months the two Ameri- 
can campaigns moved more and more rapidly toward a climax. 
MacArthur’s forces that in January had started from the south- 
eastern entrance of the Bismarck Sea and Nimitz’s from the Mar- 
shalls combined on October 19 in our return to the Philippines. 
The Japanese battle fleet after two years of evasion was compelled 
to offer battle and, unlike the American in 1942, was defeated. 

MacArthur’s well-publicized campaign had been a model of 
precision and daring that enabled his aides to exult that the Sixth 
Army, in its long record of amphibious operations, never had to 
fight its way up the beaches. It had begun the year with a jump 
of 110 miles to Saidor on January 3; thereafter in turn 200 miles 
more to Los Negros on February 27, 500 to Hollandia on April 
22, 125 to Wadke on May 17, 200 to Biak on May 27, 100 to 
Noemfoor on July 2, 200 to Sansapoor on July 30, and 300 more 
to Moratai on September 15. The record allowed some boasting. 
Approximately ten American divisions, together with Australian 
troops and U. S. Marines, had been identified with MacArthur. 
The Fifth and Thirteenth Air Forces together with the Seventh 
Fleet formed the other branches under his command. These had 
been slowly increased in size and throughout the year received 
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support when necessary from Nimitz’s fast carrier task force. 
MacArthur’s technique made full use of air power, landed where 
the Japanese weren’t and suffered remarkably few casualties. 

Admiral Nimitz’s command used four Army and four Marine 
divisions during the year together with the Seventh Air Force. 
In Admirals Spruance of the Fifth Fleet, Halsey of the Third. 
and Mitscher and McCain of the fast carrier task force he had 
brought together a team that deserves the fame the English have 
given Nelson’s captains. On January 31 Kwajalein, 400 miles 
from Tarawa and 2500 from Pearl Harbor, was invaded. The 
major landings thereafter were: Eniwetok, 350 miles from Kwa- 
jalein on February 18, Saipan, 1100 from Eniwetok on June 15, 
and Paleliu in the Palaus 950 miles from Saipan on September 
15. Although the Central Pacific did not offer the choice in land- 
ings found in the Southwest, Marine tactics appear to have been 
somewhat responsible for the casualty rates. 

Decisions for the time and place of the invasion of the Philip- 
pines were reached at Pearl Harbor in late July when Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, General MacArthur and Admiral Nimitz held 
a three-day conference. These plans, however, were speeded up 
as a result of the great carrier attacks of September. The actual 
landing on Leyte October 19 was several weeks ahead of schedule. 
Troops from both the Southwest and Central Pacific Theatres 
covered by the Third and Seventh Fleets gained surprise by the 
point of landing. The United States, while its major strength 
was engaged on the German frontiers, had returned 7000 miles 
from the Pacific Coast. The decisions were made at a time when 
it was expected that German organized resistance would soon 
collapse. As the year ended warnings were appearing that the 
rapid advance against Japan must not be expected to continue. 

The rapid advance had been made possible by the fleet. Al- 
though no Japanese capital ship had appeared in action since 1942, 
the power concentrated under Nimitz first became apparent when 
Truk, then a thousand miles beyond American advanced positions, 
was raided on February 16. A large Japanese fleet had been shel- 
tered there twelve days earlier and had disappeared before the 
attack. Then on March 30, Palau, 1000 miles beyond Truk, was 
hit. Again there were no capital ships present but an American 
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submarine had placed a torpedo in a Japanese battleship as it 
withdrew. Thereafter, Mitscher’s carriers could feel they were 
in home waters as they covered MacArthur at Hollandia and re- 
turned by Truk. A Nebraska sailor returned from the Pacific 
has said, “We used to feel leary going out into strange waters but 
now we just go where we please.” The change took place between 
Truk and Palau. 

On June 19 the F.C.C. recorded a Japanese radio announce- 
ment, “It has been announced in Tokyo that the Japanese Navy 
in the near future will win a great naval victory in the Central 
Pacific.” This is officially called the First Battle of the Philip- 
pine Sea, unofficially Navy pilots refer to it as the Marianas 
Turkey Shoot. On June 19 a Japanese Fleet that included at 
least four battleships and six carriers attacked the naval forces 
covering the Saipan landing. That afternoon 402 Japanese planes 
were destroyed at a cost of four ships damaged, none seriously, 
and 27 planes. The attack had been planned as a shuttle opera- 
tion between the Japanese fleet and Marianas’ air fields that would 
keep the fleet beyond the range of American carrier-based planes. 
On the following afternoon, however, the American carrier force 
attacked at extreme range. Damaged were one battleship, five 
carriers, three cruisers, and three destroyers, of which two carriers 
and one destroyer were sunk. We lost 95 planes, many from 
lack of fuel, but only 49 men. 

The Japanese communique of June 23 read, “Although five 
enemy aircraft carriers and more than one battleship were sunk 
or damaged, we were unable to inflict a decisive blow upon the 
enemy.” It described the American fleet as “centered around more 
than twenty and some aircraft carriers and more than a dozen 
battleships.” Japan had encountered Spruance’s Fifth Fleet with 
Mitcher’s fast carriers, Task Force 58. When, after the conquest 
of Saipan, Rota, and Guam, it returned to base it had sunk 85 
ships, damaged 187 others and destroyed 1,151 planes. : 

Announcement in Japan of the loss of Saipan was followed 
by Tojo’s resignation and relegation to reserve status. However, 
his successor Koiso was chosen from the same clique of army 
officers. The new government on August 15 analysed the military 
situation to its eastern allies. Although, this statement declared, 
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Japanese air power was only one-third that of its enemies, Japan 
had absolute confidence in victory. The decisve battle would be 
fought on a line linking Japan with the Philippines on which 
she would have “undisputed control of the air.” Nimitz’s and 
MacArthur’s shortage of manpower, it concluded, made a great 
offensive virtually impossible, yet Japan was extensively prepar- 
ing for a decisive battle. 

On August 28 Halsey’s Third Fleet replaced the Fifth, some 
of the ships of which were added to Kinkaid’s Seventh Fleet. 
Halsey had, with Mitscher’s carriers, over a hundred combat ships 
with which to cover the various landings planned. In eight com- 
bat actions before September 23 his fleet ranged 1600 miles from 
Morotai to the Bonins, destroying 137 ships and 968 planes while 
also covering the Morotai and Palau landings. On October 9 it 
attacked the Ryukyu Islands, 200 miles from Japan itself, and 
thus began the great raids planned to pave the way for new land- 
ings on Yap and the Philippines. In the week following the car- 
riers swung slowly southward from the Ryukyus to Formosa and 
then to Luzon. Meanwhile, the Japanese communiques and radio 
daily grew more ecstatic in descriptions of victory. On October 
15 they reported officially that seven American carriers had been 
sunk and that their forces were in full pursuit of the fleeing 
American fleet while subjecting it to heavy fire. Radio Tokyo claim- 
ed 17 carriers sunk among 50 ships sunk or damaged. The fol- 
lowing day the official report was 11 carriers sunk and six damaged 
while newscasts described wild joy in Tokyo over the American 
defeat. 

Halsey’s reports described attacks by fleets of Japanese planes 
flying south from the home islands. These he reported were fol- 
lowed by a strong naval force which quickly turned about upon 
discovering that he was “retiring at high speed toward it.” Amer- 
ican losses for the week were 94 planes lost and two medium- 
sized vessels out of action in comparison with 915 Japanese planes 
destroyed, 128 ships sunk, and 184 damaged. Halsey immedi- 
ately requested that the landing on Yap be abandoned and that on 
Leyte advanced. On October 18, protected by both the Third 
and Seventh fleets, troops from the Central and Southwest Pacif- 
ic combined under MacArthur to land in the Philippines. 
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Japanese reaction was rapid and powerful. On the 23rd 
American submarines began to detect the assembly of enemy ves- 
sels from all quarters of Japan’s empire. By the 26th, at least 
67 combat ships had been in action against the American fleets 
and, in the Second Battle of the Philippine Sea, decisively defeat- 
ed in one of the great naval battles of history. 

On the first day submarines detected a strong fleet to the south- 
west from which they sank two cruisers and damaged a third. 
One submarine was lost on a reef but after its crew was saved. 
Off Luzon a fourth cruiser was torpedoed by another submarine. 
Later the same day carrier planes located two fleets, one of six- 
teen vessels including two battleships and another of 28 in which 
there were five battleships, threading their way through the is- 
lands toward Leyte. 

On the following day American carrier planes continuously 
attacked these two fleets, damaging many vessels and leaving the 
new battleship Musashi in a sinking condition. Meanwhile, Jap- 
anese land-based planes attacked shipping on Leyte Gulf and one 
of Mitscher’s carrier groups off Luzon. The Princeton from this 
group was destroyed, the first major unit lost since the Solomons 
campaign. Late in the afternoon Japanese carrier planes began 
to attack the Third Fleet, the larger of the two fleets steaming 
towards Leyte turned about, and a naval plane reported a large 
Japanese fleet coming down from the north. The new fleet in- 
cluded both battleships and carriers to a total of between 17 and 
27 vessels. Halsey decided to gather as much of the Third Fleet 
as possible for an attack upon this new opponent. 

On the third day three separate engagements took place, one 
with each of the enemy fleets. Between midnight and dawn Kin- 
kaid’s six battleships destroyed the southernmost of the Japanese 
forces in a 20-mile stretch of Surigao Strait. From dawn to 
midday Halsey’s Third hit the Japanese northern fleet, eventually 
destroying all of its carriers and damaging severely one of its 
battleships. Only 17 ships were found although 14 transports 
were located. Between 6 and 10 a.m. the central Japanese force, 
which during the night had turned again and passed through San 
Bernadino Strait, attacked a small group of escort carriers sink- 
ing one carrier, two destroyers and one destroyer escort. Attacks 
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by land planes later sank another escort carrier. This Japanese 
force lost at least two cruisers and two destroyers, although Hal- 
sey failed to intercept it. 

On the following days American planes and submarines at- 
tacked fleeing Japanese vessels, probably sinking several and 
damaging many. A total of eight American vessels—one light car- 
rier, two escort carriers, two destroyers, one destroyer escort, one 
submarine and one PT boat — had been lost. Japanese losses 
included at least three battleships, four carriers, eight cruisers, 
and nine destroyers. Probably no less than 30 ships were sunk. 
The Second Battle of the Philippine Sea drove the Japanese sur- 
face fleet from the western Pacific and confined it to the seas 


bordering Asia itself. 


VI 


New weapons appeared during the year together with the 
promise of more to come, all of which caused fear among those 
who saw them as foreshadowing the terrors of “the next war.” 
America produced the B-29, capable of carrying a bomb-load 
to an objective 1500 miles distant and then returning to base. It 
was being used in fleets of 100 planes, and, either in fleets or in- 
dividually, was over Japan daily as the year ended. Mightier 
sisters were promised. 

Jet-propelled planes developed by both Germany and the 
Allies were put in use. The German plane displayed speed and 
rate of climb unequalled by any other. Neither side, however, 
was able to conquer the problem of high fuel consumption that 
limited the range of the new motor. The new German rocket- 
propelled, distinct from the rocket-assisted take-off, plane prob- 
ably could reach altitudes previously impractical. As early as 
November luminous balls arose and accompanied Allied planes 
over Germany. No other damage, other than to nerves, was re- 
ported from these before the year ended. 

In June Germany began firing V-1 against England and in 
October V-2. The first was a jet-propelled robot plane with a 
war head of a ton of high explosive. Earlier it might have com- 
pelled the English to make peace. At 250 miles range it was 
effective only against area targets and its speed was slightly less 
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than that of the fastest fighter planes. Its effect was minimized 
by the defense measurers used against bombers but it was brought 
under control only by occupation of its launching sites. V-2 was 
a 50-foot rocket that shot its one-ton war head in an arc 60 miles 
above the surface. Its range was greater but its accuracy less than 
that of V-1. Since it required only a simple launching site and 
travelled faster than sound it was more difficult to combat effec- 
tively. Transport lines between the places of manufacture and 
those of launching were attacked as the best available defence. 
Allied scientists announced that both weapons were at an early 
stage of development as German propagandists declared that they 
would be used against New York City in this war. 

The certainty that the weapons used in 1944 would be ex- 
tended and perfected in a generation, thus enabling any industrial 
state to devastate the great cities of another state by surprise 
attack, gave a new urgency to the problems of peacemaking. In 
1944 the normal conferences among the Big Three occurred al- 
though there was no repetition of Teheran. A series of inter- 
national conferences were held to make recommendations upon 
monetary problems, oil, air, and post-war international organiza- 
tion. The last, held at Dumbarton Oaks in the late summer, re- 
leased proposals for an international organization to prevent fu- 
ture war that received the sponsorship of Roosevelt, Churchill 
and Stalin. It proposed to place the power to prevent war in a 
Supreme Council of eleven members. The five great powers were 
each to have a permanent seat on this Council with the remaining 
six filled by election by all states. The organization was to have 
no control over the domestic concerns of any state nor any mili- 
tary power other than that granted to it by member states. 

Meanwhile, as the year passed and victory appeared more 
imminent the rivalries and antagonims of the three world powers 
flared, the more strongly because of their suppression during the 
dangerous days. Russian military successes in the Balkans were 
not entirely welcome in the Anglo-Saxon countries. Russian in- 
tent concerning her western frontier, although announced earlier, 
aroused greater antagonism as it neared fulfillment. Dislike of 
Communism became fear of Russia. The British wish, intensi- 
fied by the destruction wrought by V-1 and V-2, to form a bloc 
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of western states was resented in Russia. Their support of con- 
servative parties in European countries was resented in the 
United States. The permanent acquisition by the United States 
of a trans-Atlantic base in Liberia, the negotiations for similar 
rights in the Galapagos, and the announced intention of retaining 
the islands conquered from Japan, all appeared imperialistic to 
other countries. The pre-war rivalries over merchant shipping, 
air lines, and oil reappeared in public; each people thinking and 
in general being led to think of its own sacrifice and altruism as 
compared with the egotism and selfishness of its allies. 

The year 1944 was a year of war and of great victories, the 
greatest in the history of our country. Final Victory, however, 
was deferred and a great danger appeared that the self-interest 
shown by each of the world powers would react against the adop- 
tion of any world organization for lasting peace. 


“Washington, Dec. 28 — (AP) War casualties of the armed 
services reached 628,411 December 14 — two days prior to the 
big German offensive in western Europe.” 


“Lincoln, Dec. 31 — Pfc. —————, 19, battlescarred veteran 
of eight campaigns in the south Pacific and holder of the Purple 
Heart, arrived in Lincoln Saturday night. Pfc. ————— has 


been honorably discharged from the service after receiving major 
wounds in one of the eight major battles in which he participated. 
He has already lost his father and one brother in this war and 
his mother is a member of the WAC stationed at Des Moines.” 


Rural Electrification 
A Story of Social Pioneering 


C. A. SoRENSEN 


During the past eight years 21 rural public power districts in 
Nebraska have constructed and energized 11,055 miles of rural 
electric transmission and distribution lines. As of July 31, 1944, 
21,090 Nebraska farm families were being served with electric 
light and power from these lines. Today not less than 95,000 
men, women and children on Nebraska farms, who eight years 
ago read their newspapers and school books in the light of kero- 
sene lamps, now turn on electric lights when the sun goes down. 

This is a no mean achievement ; it is a story of social pioneer- 
ing, of economic engineering, and of the introduction of new con- 
cepts of governmental functions. It is a story of leadership, long- 
range planning and group cooperation in a democracy for the 
achievement of specific social and economic goals. 

In 1930 in all of Nebraska only 5,278 farmers were served 
with electricity.2 With few exceptions, the suppliers of electric 
energy to these farmers were private power companies. In a 
few places small groups of farmers had constructed short lines 
at their own expense in order to obtain electric service from a 
private power company or from a municipality operating a gen- 
erating plant. At that time, or shortly thereafter, there were in 
existence in Nebraska perhaps a half dozen such short farm lines, 
among them, the Dannebrog Line, near Dannebrog; the Liberty 
Farm Line; the Eden Valley Farm Line; the River View Farm 
Line near Cedar Bluffs; and, I am informed, a line near Emerson. 
But because the farmers had no trained personnel for the main- 
tenance and operation of these lines, most of them in time were 
taken over by private power companies. These corporations of 


1Read before the Nebraska Historical Society, September 29,1944; re- 
vised January, 1045. 
2Bulletin No. 289 of College of Agriculture University of Nebraska. 
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course had no sympathy with the idea of the farmers going into 
the electric light and power business. 

Under the leadership of John O. Schmidt, Wahoo, a far- 
mers electric district was organized in Saunders County and quite 
a number of miles of electric lines were built. But the private 
power companies succeeded in having declared unconstitutional the 
law under which the farmers district was organized and the Ne- 
braska Power Company took over the lines. 

In 1929 cities and villages owning and operating power gen- 
erating plants were prohibited by law from constructing lines out- 
side their boundaries to serve farmers or to serve or interconnect 
with other municipalities. For ten years prior thereto, Nebras- 
ka’s cities and villages, in a more or less haphazard way, had 
sought legislation to free municipalities owning and operating 
their own electric light and power plants from the legislative 
chains sponsored by the politically-powerful private power com- 
panies. Sometimes the municipalities, operating usually through 
the League of Nebraska Municipalities, would get one of their 
bills through one chamber of the Legislature only to have it killed 
in the other. At other times the Conference Committee of the 
two houses appointed at the end of the session eliminated the 
desired measure. 

A definite legislative program with reference to public power 
was adopted by the Annual Convention of the League of Nebras- 
ka Municipalities held at Norfolk, January 10, 1929. The bills 
sponsored by the League provided, among other things, that fran- 
chises granted to private power companies should be limited to 
fifteen years; that any city or village owning an electric light and 
power system should have authority to transmit and sell electric 
energy outside the municipality within a radius of twenty-five 
miles, and that the cities and villages might finance the construc- 
tion and improvement of municipal electric light and power plants 
and transmission lines by pledging the accumulated and future 
net earnings of the plant and system. Duplicate bills were intro- 
duced, one set in the Senate and one set in the House. The House 
bills were referred to the House Committee on Municipal Affairs 
which at that time was notoriously in the control of the private 
power companies. Two of the bills were taken away from the 
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Committee by a vote of the House but were kept from coming 
to a vote on third reading. The Senate was more progressive 
that year. With slight changes the Senate passed all of the main 
bills in which the League was interested. Most of the bills were 
passed by a vote of 22 to 4. Notwithstanding this overwhelming 
majority for each of the bills in the Senate, all of them were 
killed in the House or left to die in the Conference Committee of 
the two houses of the Legislature. 

The defeat of these obviously reasonable bills intensified 
the growing distrust of the Legislature. By controlling a major- 
ity of the House the private power companies had controlled the 
Legislature. Incidentally, this defeat of the public ownership 
forces not only laid the foundation for Initiative Measure No. 
324, hereinafter referred to, but created a block of votes favor- 
able to a One-House Legislature. 

At that time I was Attorney General. For more than a de- 
cade I had supported and worked for municipal ownership of 
electric plants. As secretary and attorney for the League of Ne- 
braska Municipalities 1917 to 1920, I had founded and edited 
the Nebraska Municipal Review. This organization and its pub- 
lication had done much to formulate opinion upon the power ques- 
tion. Early in 1930, therefore, some of us called a statewide con- 
ference which met in Hastings to consider ways and means of 
circumventing the private power companies’ control of the Legis- 
lature in the matter of public power ownership. There was or- 
ganized at that time The People’s Light and Power Association of 
which I was elected President. It was agreed that we should sub- 
mit to the people at the general election in November, 1930, our 
legislative proposals to free the cities and villages of Nebraska 
from their legal chains. The Initiative Measure which we drafted, 
provided briefly as follows with respect to municipalities own- 
ing electric light and power plants: 

(a) Authority to extend their electric light and power plants 
and lines beyond their boundaries for the purpose of serving 
rural communities and other municipalities, provided that the 
cost thereof must be paid out of the net earnings of the plant or 
lines and not by taxes or bonds. 

(b) Authority to connect and interconnect their power plants 
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and lines with other publicly-owned or operated power plants and 
lines. 

(c) Authority to pledge the net earnings and profits of their 
electric light and power plants, lines or systems, for the payment 
of the cost thereof. 

(d) A provision that a municipality could not sell or alienate 
its power plant, distribution system, or transmission lines to a 
private person or corporation without a favorable vote of sixty 
per cent of the voters, and that no such sale or alienation should 
be effective until all the facts concerning the plant sold had been 
filed with the State Department of Public Works, and that no 
private person or corporation could, in order to promote and 
bring about the sale or alienation of any such publicly-owned 
power plant, system or lines, pay out or expend an amount in 
excess of three thousand dollars nor in any event in excess of a 
sum equal in number of dollars to the number of voters in the 
municipality affected.* 

That year Senator Norris was a candidate for United States 
Senator and I was a candidate for re-election as Attorney Gen- 
eral. On every occasion that offered an opportunity we urged the 
adoption of the measure. The private power companies circula- 
ted initiative petitions for two other power bills, one of which 
was identical in language, with the bill which we were sponsoring. 
Under the laws of Nebraska each initiative measure is represen- 
ted on the ballot by a short description of the measure consisting 
of not more than one hundred words. The result, therefore, 
was that the three ballot titles were almost identical. This was 
the same year that the enemies of Senator Norris caused a gro- 
cery clerk by the name of G. W. Norris to file for Republican 
nomination for United States Senator. The private power com- 
panies tried the same fake method to defeat our initiative power 
bills. 

Some of the representatives of private power companies af- 
terwards stated that they spent $100,000 in this campaign. 
Whether this is true or not I have no way of knowing, but I do 
know that they flooded the state with their literature and the 


* No. 324 on the Ballot, now Sections 70-601 to 70-600, inclusive, 193! 
Cumulative Supplement to Compiled Statutes of Nebraska for 1929. 
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newspapers carried full-page advertisements in behalf of the two 
fake power bills. Since the ballot title of our measure was almost 
identical with the ballot title of one of the fake power bills we 
had to urge the friends of public ownership to remember the num- 
ber on the ballot of our measure. As you may imagine, we were 
extremely fearful that the voters of the state would not be able 
to distinguish between our bill and the fake bills, which, of course, 
was the whole idea of the private power companies in sponsoring 
these two bastard bills similar to our measure but with certain 
jokers which would make them meaningless if adopted. 

Nevertheless the two fake bills were defeated and our mea- 
sure carried by a vote of 204,579 to 89,205, a majority of 115,374.* 

During the six years following the adoption of Initiative 
Measure No. 324, electric lines were constructed by municipal- 
ities and private power companies to serve approximately 5,000 
additional farm premises. Among the cities which built rural 
power lines under the authority granted by Initiative Measure 
No. 324 were Gering, Grand Island, Hastings, Morrill, Fairbury, 
Madison, Schuyler, and Fremont.’ 

But that did not solve the problem of serving the rural areas. 
Comparatively few cities owned generating plants and most of 
those who did were either unable or unwilling to finance rural 
electrification on any large scale. In most cases additional gen- 
erating capacity and much new equipment would be necessary. 
The state was in the throes of a depression. It was not a job that 
the municipalities could do except on a very limited scale. As 
for the private power companies, they would only construct lines 
of any length where the farmers to be served would pay for the 
construction. And many a farmer did pay from $500 to $1500 for 
the construction of a stub line to his premises under a contract 
providing that the line after construction would belong to the 
private power company. The private power companies then, as 
always, were only willing to serve farm territory where substan- 
tial profits were reasonably certain and of course were never 
willing to build lines into what is known in the industry as “thin 
territory.” Their rates to farmers generally were so high that 
the small farmer could not afford their service. 


* Nebraska Blue Book, 1932, 176 
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Thus ten years ago the farmers needing electric light and 
power were faced with three obstacles: 


1. Lack of proper law under which the farmers could or- 
ganize. 

Lack of supply of wholesale electric energy at low cost. 
Lack of money at low rate of interest to finance construc- 
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tion of transmission lines. 


At the request of those interested in the proposed public 
power and irrigation projects, my associates and I in January, 
1933, drafted what came to be known as Senate File No. 310. 
This measure provides the manner and method of organizing and 
operating a public power district or a public power and irrigation 
district. The bill as introduced provided that any number of vot- 
ing precincts, or counties, or a combination of both, could consti- 
tute such a district. It was further provided that such a district 
should be managed by a board of directors nominated and elected 
on a non-partisan ballot by the qualified electors of the district. 
We specifically provided that such a district should not have 
authority to levy taxes nor to issue general obligation bonds and 
that in order to secure funds for construction it could only pledge 
its earnings and mortgage its physical property. It was further 
provded that the Board of Directors should have the power to 
fix, establish and collect adequate rates for electric energy and 
for the furnishing of water, which rates should be “fair, reason- 
able, non-discriminatory, and so adjusted as, in a fair and equit- 
able manner, to confer upon and distribute among the users and 
consumers of commodities and services furnished or sold by the 
District, the benefits of a successful and profitable operation and 
conduct of the business of the district.” It was further provided 
that the “governing body of the district should be without author- 
ity to lease or alienate the franchises, plant or physical equipment 
of the district to any private person, firm, association or corpor- 
ation for operating or for any other purpose.” This was done 
in order to prevent the proposed public power and irrigation pro- 
jects from ever getting into the hands of private power companies. 

I need not tell you that the opposition to the bill was vicious. 
Every form of bugaboo was raised. The battle lasted two months 
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vut Roosevelt had been elected the fall before, the progressives 
were on the march, and finally the bill passed with only a margin 
of one vote to spare in the House. 

The passage of Senate File No. 310, by providing a form of 
organization for public power projects, removed the first obstacle 
to the development of rural electrification in Nebraska. 

Under this same measure the Loup River Public Power Dis- 
trict, the Platte Valley Public Power and Irrigation District, and 
the Central Nebraska Public Power and Irrigation District, were 
organized. These three hydro electric districts generate over a 
half billion kilowatt hours annually, a part of which the rural 
public power districts may buy at wholesale at a cost of from 
12.5 to 7.5 mills per kilowatt hour. Thus the second obstacle 
to rural electrification, lack of supply of electric energy at low 
cost, was removed. 

In December, 1934, a year and a half after the passage of 
the TVA Act of Congress, the National Grange unanimously 
adopted a resolution declaring that whereas the Federal Govern- 
ment had adopted a policy of developing electric power plants the 
Grange favored the maximum development and completion of all 
proposed federal power projects and the construction of trans- 
mission lines in order to make it possible for “thousands of far- 
mers to enjoy the benefits of cheap light and power.” In Decem- 
ber of the same year the American Farm Bureau Federation 
adopted a similar resolution which read in part as follows: 

“We recommend that electrification of agriculture should 

he extended into every possible section of the country . 

that ways and means be provided . . . for financing at 

low interest rates cooperative electric light and power 

associations . nas 

On May 11, 1935, President Roosevelt by an executive order 
created the Rural Electrification Administration. A year later 
under the persistent and practical leadership of Senator George 
W. Norris, Congress passed the Norris-Rayburn Bill extending 
the Rural Electrification Administration for ten years. These 
two measures furnished the administrative and financial founda- 
tion for the movement. Congress appropriated funds for loan- 
ing to cooperatives and rural public power districts for the con- 
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struction of rural electric lines, and the rural electrification pro- 
gram on a national scale was under way. The third obstacle to 
rural electrification in Nebraska was thereby removed. 

There are twenty-one rural public power districts now organ- 
ized and furnishing electric service. These districts as at present 
constituted are as follows: 


NaME OF DIstTRICT LocaTION OF TERRITORY SERVED 
OFFICE 

Roosevelt Rural Public Mitchell Scotts Bluff and 

Power District Sioux Counties 

Norris Rural Public Lincoln Rural areas in Lancas- 

Power District ter, Gage, Saline, Jef- 
ferson, and Thayer 
Counties. 

Eastern Nebraska Pub- Syracuse Southeast Nebraska 


lic Power District 


McCook Public Power McCook Parts of Red Willow 
District and Frontier Counties 
Polk County Rural Stromsburg Polk County 


Public Power District 


Cornhusker Rural Pub- Columbus Rural areas in Colfax, 
lic Power District Platte, Nance and 
Boone Counties. 


Burt County Rural Pub- Tekamah Rural areas in Burt, 

lic Power District and part of Washing- 
ton, Dodge and Thurs- 
ton Counties. 


Northeast Nebraska Emerson Rural areas in Thurs- 
Rural Public Power ton, Dakota and Dixon 
District Counties. 

Cedar-Knox Rural Hartington Cedar and Knox 
Public Power District Counties. 

Wayne County Rural Wayne Wayne County 


Public Power District 
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Cuming County Rural 
Public Power District 


Stanton County Rural 
Public Power District 


Madison County Rural 
Public Power District 


Southern Nebraska 
Rural Public Power 
District 


Dawson County Rural 
Public Power District 


Howard County Rural 
Power District 


Chimney Rock Public 
Power District 


Gering Valley Rural 
Public Power District 
Seward County Rural 


Public Power District 


Butler County Rural 
Public Power District 


York County Rural 
Public Power District 


West Point 


Stanton 


Battle Creek 


Grand Island 


Lexington 


St. Paul 


Bayard 


Gering 


Seward 


David City 


York 


wn 


Cuming County 


Stanton County 


Madison County 


Rural areas in Merrick, 
Hamilton, Hall, 
Adams, Kearney and 
Phelps Counties. 


Rural areas in Buffalo, 
Dawson and part of 


Lincoln Counties. 


Howard County 


Morrill County and 
part of Scotts Bluff 
County. 


Rural territory adja- 
cent to City of Gering 
Seward County 


Butler County 


York County 


There also has been organized at Cambridge the Twin Val- 
leys Electric Memberhip Association, a non-profit corporation. 
It has obtained an allotment of funds from the REA with which 


to build rural lines in Southwest Nebraska. 


Each of these districts has a board of directors ranging from 
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six to seventeen. One-third of the directors are elected every 
two years on a non-partisan ballot. The officers are a president, 
vice-president, secretary and a treasurer. Ordinarily the board 
meets once a month. Each district has a general manager or 
superintendent who works under the direction of the board of 
directors. Depending on the size of the district each district has 
one or more linemen and one or more stenographer-bookkeepers. 
Many of the districts have only three employees, a manager who 
helps the lineman, a lineman and a_ stenographer-bookkeeper. 
Each district also has an attorney who prepares all legal papers, 
helps to get easements for right-of-way, represents the district 
before the Nebraska State Railway Commission and other gov- 
ernmental agencies and gives the manager and board of directors 
advice from time to time on various legal matters that come up. 
The various districts also usually contract for engineering ser- 
vices as needed. The directors and all employees who handle money 
are bonded. The bonds of the directors and the treasurer are filed 
with the Secretary of State. 

The Government of the United States, as mortgagee, acting 
through the Rural Electrification Administration, keeps a sharp 
eye on the affairs of the districts. Monthly detailed reports are 
required and auditors appointed by the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration make a detailed annual audit. A copy of this audit 
is filed with the State Auditor. A district cannot enter into a 
contract of any consequence involving the expenditure of money 
without the contract being made subject to the approval of the 
Rural Electrification Administration. Through field men the 
Rural Electrification Administration gives assistance to the mana- 
gers in technical matters. Before a loan to a district for the con- 
struction of lines is approved, representatives of the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration check the engineering report and fre- 
quently make a field survey to determine whether or not the pro- 
posed project will be feasible. In short, while the Rural Electri- 
fication Administration promotes rural electrification it also uses 
every precaution to see to it that money is not wasted. 

Not only has the Government, acting through the Rural 
Electrification Administration, loaned money for the construction 
of rural electric lines but money has been loaned to the districts 
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for reloaning to farmers for the wiring of farm premises and for 
purchase of irrigation pumps and certain types of electrical appli- 
ances. This was necessary because a large percentage of the 
farmers were unable to finance the wiring of their farm premises. 
Although nearly a half million dollars have been loaned to farm- 
ers in Nebraska for wiring of farm premises, purchase of appli- 
ances and for installation of irrigation pumps, there will be no 
loss in the end to the districts. The farmers have proved to be 
an unusually good financial risk. Districts charge 6% interest 
and since they are able to borrow the money for a little less than 
3% the margin has been sufficient to take care of all losses and 
the costs of servicing the loans to the farmers. The notes given 
by the farmers for wiring run for five years but provide for 
monthly payments of principal and interest. 

Up to this time, most of the money borrowed by the districts 
from the Government bears interest at the rate of approximately 
2.6%, with the principal payable in installments covering a period 
of 25 years. New federal legislation is now assured which will 
reduce the interest to 2% per annum and allow the borrowing 
district 35 years in which to complete payment of principal. 

The progress of rural electrification has been an uphill pull. 
The districts have had many difficulties to overcome. For one 
thing, they were not welcomed on the scene by the private power 
companies. For instance, after the Lancaster County Rural Pub- 
lic Power District was organized, the lowa-Nebraska Light and 
Power Company filed an application with the Nebraska State 
Railway Commission for a permit to use certain highways in 
Lancaster County for the construction and operation of 175 miles 
of electric transmission and distribution lines to serve farmers. 
To their application was attached a map showing that the com- 
pany intended to build these lines in different parts of the county, 
each segment being from five to twenty-five miles in length. By 
a strange coincidence these proposed lines were so laid out that 
seven out of the district’s twelve directors could be served. But 
the farm directors stood by their organization. The board of di- 
rectors of the district divided themselves into committees to call 
on the farmers along the proposed farm lines of the private 
power company. Only three farmers were found who had actually 
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signed up for service with the Iowa-Nebraska Light and Power 
Company; all the other farmers declared that they would take 
service from the public power district. 

In some parts of the State private companies, particularly 
the Nebraska Power Company, appealed to the Nebraska State 
Railway Commission to disapprove applications for construction 
of lines on the ground that the territory which the districts pro- 
posed to serve was territory belonging to the private power com- 
panies. To illustrate, the Nebraska Power Company had a number 
of transmission lines in the northern part of Washington County 
but were only serving a few farmers. The farmers did not take 
service from the Nebraska Power Company for two reasons, 
first, the rates were prohibitive, and second, the Nebraska Power 
Company ordinarily would not construct a stub line to serve a 
farmer unless the farmer paid the cost of building the line. Since 
the Burt County Rural Public Power District proposed to serve 
these same farmers at about half the rate charged by the Nebras- 
ka Power Company and to charge nothing for building the ex- 
tensions to the farms, the farmers all signed for electric light and 
power from the rural public power district. The attorneys for 
the Nebraska Power Company contended strenuously before the 
State Railway Commission that it had public necessity and con- 
venience jurisdiction and therefore the Commission should refuse 
to allow the rural public power district to build lines in territory 
that could be served by the Nebraska Power Company. After a 
long legal battle, the Railway Commission by a vote of two to one 
finally decided that it did not have public necessity and con- 
venience jurisdiction over the building of electric lines and that its 
jurisdiction was confined solely to the matter of type of construc- 
tion and conformance with statutory provisions as to clearance and 
physical interference with other lines. 

Nor can it be truthfully said that all farmers endorsed the 
program. When a group of farmers start something there are 
of course always other farmers who can not see how any good 
could come out of Nazareth. Then there was the stand-pat Re- 
publican farmers who didn’t want anything to do with a Norris 
New Deal proposition. There was also, believe it or not, the farm- 
ers who had been persuaded that electricity generated by water 
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power was inferior to electric energy generated by steam. 

The matter of rates is a vital consideration in the successful 
operation of the rural electrification districts. Not only must 
power be made available to farmers it must be sold at reasonable 
rates. This, the Nebraska districts are prepared to do. In most 
cases the rates are approximately as follows: 

A minimum charge of $3.50 for the first 50 kilo- 
watt-hours. 

Four or five cents per kilowatt-hour for the next 
50 kilowatt-hours. 

Three cents per kilowatt-hour for the next 100 kilo- 
watt-hours. 

One and one-half cents to two cents for all addition- 
al kilowatt-hours purchased. 

The minimum charge of $3.50, permits lighting of a farm 
home and buildings and the operation of an electric washing ma- 
chine, churn, radio, toaster, fans, vacum cleaner, iron and sewing 
machine. An additional amount of $1.75 a month will operate 
an electric refrigerator, as much needed on the farm as in the 
city. In many parts of the state pump irrigation will now be fea- 
sible. When the debt to the government is finally paid off, the 
rates can be reduced substantially. 

We believe that to the electric industry can be applied the 
“ten cents store” theory of merchandising, that is, sell electric 
energy at low cost and thereby greatly increase the amount sold. 
The experience of the Tennessee Valley Authority and other 
public corporations selling electric energy is that cutting rates in 
half frequently results in almost doubling the use of electric en- 
ergy. 

The influence exerted upon rural life by the coming of electric 
power to the farm home is almost incalculable. No one who has 
not lived and worked on a farm can have a really full conception 
of what electric power means to the farmer and even more to 
the farmer’s wife. Farm women in unelectrified homes face every 
day the drudgery and discomfort due to lack of running water, 
proper sanitary facilities, adequate light and refrigeration; power 
to run washer, iron, sweeper, churn, sewing machine, fan and 
radio. For the farmer it means power to pump water for stock 
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and for irrigation; to operate milking machine and separator; to 
grind and mix feed, cut ensilage and grind tools. It means the 
time and expense saving device of electrified fences; the con- 
venience of adequate light to work by in the dairy barn, the hog 
and poultry house, the machine shed and garage. 

There is no virtue in doing necessary work the hard way. The 
removal of the worst drudgery and inconvenience from farm life 
means a saving of time and energy which can be employed for 
recreation, for educational or community service. Release from 
routine hard work leaves to the farm women the time and strength 
for better child care and training. Home life is made more pleasant 
for the children, and young people are satisfied to remain in rural 
areas. There can be no good reason to deny to so large and de- 
serving a part of America’s population the right and opportunity 
to enjoy the benefits of cheap electric service which can so readily 
be furnished them through establishment of rural electrification 
districts. 

Only about one-fourth of Nebraska’s farms have been sup- 
plied with electric power. Despite the rapid organization and de- 
velopment of the past dozen years the movement is only well 
begun. The war period has stifled the expansion for the time being 
because materials, labor and electrical equipment have been avail- 
able in only very restricted amounts. The post-war period un- 
doubtedly will see a vast expansion of rural electrification. The 
great problems of legalizing the organizational set-up are in con- 
siderable part solved. The means of financing the development 
have been provided chiefly by the Federal government. The 
knowledge of the usage to which electricity can be put will spread 
rapidly among rural people. Electrified farms will all have the 
power for domestic industries. The situation is ripe for a great 
spirt of electrical inventions and adaptations of equipment for 
farm usage. Electrical power even as much as gas engines is 
enabling rural people to change their way of life. 

Nebraska can be proud that it has been one of the pioneer 
states in rural electrification. 
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Native Sons and Daughters of Nebraska 


Ora A. CLEMENT* 


The organizaion of native Nebraskans which held its twen- 
tieth annual meeting on September 30, 1944, was not the first or- 
ganization of its kind to be formed in Nebraska. 

For the story of the original meeting and organization of 
Nebraska-born men and women we must go back to a meeting of 
the Real Estate Exchange of Lincoln which was held December 
7, 1891. On this occasion H. M. Bushnell, a member of the Ex- 
change, offered the following resolution which was unanimously 
adopted : 


Resolved: That the president of this Exchange be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to appoint a committee of five from the membership, of 
which the president shall be one, to act with a like committee from 
the Board of Trade, the two committees to comprise a general com- 
mittee whose duty it shall be to arrange and carry out a proper cele- 
bration in the city of Lincoln of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
admission of Nebraska into the Union. 

The Board of Trade concurred in the action and the two com- 
mittees were duly appointed and began functioning. It is apparent 
that their joint idea of a “proper” celebration was ambitious, to 
say the least. The committee of ten, with its sub-commitees, held 
regular weekly meetings and developed plans for a fine program 
of events in honor of Nebraska’s twenty-five years of statehood. 

Although the date of admission was March 1, the date for 
the celebration was set for May 25 and 26 as being a more favor- 
able season for the proposed jubilee. 

It is well worth anyone’s time to go to the old newspaper files 
and read the published account of this celebration. Long speech- 
es were given verbatim. Extravagent descriptions were written 
of the window exhibits, the street lighting, the decorations in 
public buildings, and the great parade which high-lighted the 
occasion. 


* Secretary Native Sons and Daughters of Nebraska 
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One reporter observed: “Andrew Johnson would have felt 
like getting up and explaining his vote on the Nebraska Bill* had 
he been present last night at the Lansing theater and beheld the 
vast audience, tier upon tier, each particular individual inspired 
with a desire to learn more about the momentous event which they 
were evidently proud to celebrate. Bright sunflowers of velvet 
and silk, worn on the lapels marked the presence of Nebraska 
sons.” 

Among the various suggestions presented to the committee 
on arrangements came one, from what source we do not know, 
that a special meeting be arranged for native sons and daughters 
of Nebraska — the men and women born in the state after its 
admission March 1, 1867. The suggestion was favorably received 
and elaborate plans were made for this part of the program. The 
response was so good that the group was assigned to Representa- 
tive Hall in the Capitol for its meeting and admission was by 
ticket only. 

The Board of Public Lands and Buildings was given respon- 
sibility for decorating the Capitol for the occasion and covered 
themselves as well as the building with glory. Streamers of bun- 
ting ran from the dome to the four wings of the State House. 
Flags waved from the roof and from each window. Especially 
resplendent was the north entrance where the word “Nebraska” 
was spelled out in incandescent globes. 

In Represenative Hall bunting was used profusely. Flags 
were draped over windows, behind the speaker’s desk, and about 
the chandeliers. Patriots of that day had no inhibitions in this 
matter of flag waving, it would seem. Sunflowers spelled “Sons 
and Daughters” about the walls and, crowning spectacle of all, 
an immense banner hung from the chandelier. It bore in large 
letters the State’s nickname “Bug Eaters”, and underneath was 
depicted the State’s most hated and dreaded ,‘bug” — a grass- 
hopper. 

The five hundred or more young people in attendance wore 
badges with “Bug Eater” printed in bold black letters, and many 

* Johnson as a member of the House of Representatives voted for the 


Kansas-Nebraska Bill in 1854. The reporter probably referred to Presi- 
dent Johnson’s veto of the bill for the admission of Nebraska in 1867. 
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of them also wore a sunflower. A great deal of imagination is 
not needed to picture the gay, colorful scene, the first all-state 
gathering of native Nebraskans, none of whom could have been 
more than twenty-five years old. It is interesting to note that at 
this time (1892) and for some years thereafter residents of the 
State were always referred to as “Nebraskians.” 

This historic meeting of native Nebraskans was presided over 
by Prof. F. W. Taylor, born at Weeping Water, and a member 
of the faculty of the University of Nebraska. Roscoe Pound (he 
was plain Roscoe Pound of Lincoln then) welcomed the sons and 
daughters in a speech which stirs the heart of the reader today. 
He mentioned the pride of the New Englander in his ancestry and 
pointed out that these native sons and daughters of Nebraska were 
in fact the descendants of First Families — the pioneer families— 
who had founded and “brought to a glorious maturity” the com- 
monwealth which they must very soon pass on to these, their 
children. 

In introducing the speaker of the evening, Professor Taylor 
explained that from the first the committee had felt that it would 
be most fitting to choose the orator for this occasion from the 
ranks of the first organization of “natives” — the group known 
as the “Sons of Omaha.” He then presented Gilbert M. Hitch- 
cock, editor of the Omaha World Herald. 

Editor Hitchcock’s address was one to thrill and inspire his 
hearers. 

“Can you,” he asked, “imagine a man looking back over twen- 
ty-five years of his life and indulging in the reflection that nothing 
has changed, nothing has grown, nothing has progressed, from 
the time he was first rocked in his cradle until his mature years?. . 
What is life in such a land compared with the privilege of living 
in Nebraska where we see great cities coming to perfection; where 
we see men earnestly engaged in solving the great problems of 
society, of government, of improvement ?” 

Referring to the Sons of Omaha, Mr. Hitchcock said that 
it was perhaps the only organization of its kind in the nation and 
he hoped a similar group might be formed in Lincoln and that, 
“Nebraskians all over the State and in every city in the State, 
would organize with the idea of joining together in closer bonds 
of union, the native citizens of each community.” 
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The address closed with a truly eloquent tribute to Nebraska, 
ending with the sentence : “Thou (Nebraska) art young and strong 
and beautiful; thou art our mother and we love thee.” 

Considering the enthusiasm and pride generated by such ora- 
tory, it is not strange that the company voted to organize then and 
there as the Sons and Daughers of Nebraska pledged to carry 
out the spirit of the addresses they had listened to. The presiding 
officer, in offering the matter for consideration, suggested that 
the object of such an organization would be to preserve the his- 
tory of the first families that came to Nebraska. Such a record, 
he said, will be priceless to future generations, and though it can 
easily be compiled now, in a few years it will be impossible. 

Roscoe Pound made a motion that a committee be appointed 
to nominate officers and draft a constitution. Professor Taylor 
appointed Messrs Patrick, Pound, Estabrook, Keys and Mercer. 
(Initials not supplied by the reporting newspaper. ) 

The plan for state organization recommended that in each 
county there be formed associations of native Nebraskans “who 
have reached their majority” and that the officers of the county 
associations make up the executive board of the state organiza- 
tion. Prof. F. W. Taylor was elected president and H. R. Esta- 
brook secretary for the state. 

The new organization made its initial appearance the follow- 
ing day when the “Bug Eaters” formed a part of the three mile 
long parade which marched down O Street as a feature of the 
great celebration. They wore their “Bug Eater” badges and 
carried a banner on which was inscribed “Genuine Nebraska Pro- 
duct”. A dozen or more of the young native sons rode horses in 
the parade, and the Sons of Omaha appeared in a body with proper 
badges and regalia. 

Groups other than natives were also organized. In another 
meeting, held on the same date, the territorial pioneers were in- 
dulging in a session of reminiscing and handshaking such as they 
had rarely enjoyed in such numbers. Before the meeting was over 
they, too, formed a permanent association, electing as president 
W. M. Maddox who settled in Pierce County in 1854. John Mac- 
Murphy, Omaha, who came to the Territory in 1857, was chosen 
secretary. This organization, like that of the Sons and Daugh- 
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ters, had as its object the preservation of historic material, and 
proposed to carry on its work through local and county organiza- 
tions. The enthusiasm of this body quite equalled that of the 
younger generation and forward-looking plans were outlined be- 
fore its adjournment. One suggestion is worth noting here. W. 
F. Davis (Cass County) registered his disapproval of the nick- 
name “Bug Eaters” which the younger people had been making so 
conspicuous. He excused them for their flaunting badges by 
saying : “Of course the young people do not realize how it looks,” 
but he urged that a more appropriate nickname be selected for the 
people of Nebraska and asked that a committee be appointed to 
take this matter under advisement. The chairman appointed such 
a committee. 

The members of each group qualified by very different com- 
mon experiences but they were drawn together by a common in- 
terest. Although the meeting of the Sons and Daughters excelled 
in numbers, the estimate being from 500 to 800 in attendance, 
one need not be a seer to know the story of these two organiza- 
tions. The Pioneers, made up of the older people, did in fact 
promote their old settlers picnics and formed many county and 
local groups of pioneers. The Sons and Daughters were among 
those present on such occasions, but very few, if any, local groups 
of younger Nebraskans were organized and their state organiza- 
tion did not function. Research to date, has failed to discover 
any minutes of a state meeting after the initial one of 1892, 
which has here been described. None the less, the young people 
did their part in keeping up the interest and attendance at the 
old settlers gatherings and out of the combined efforts of the Pio- 
neers and the Sons and Daughters some real results accrued. His- 
tories of families, places and incidents were written and put into 
print, and an interest in State history was stimulated. 

The Territorial Pioneers and the Sons and Daughters ren- 
dered one especially important service through their coopera- 
tion in common meetings. In 1894, at the annual meeting of the 
former association, the committee appointed to change the state’s 
nickname made its report, recommending that the name “Tree 
Planters” be substituted for the odious “Bug Eaters”. 

By that time the Territorial Association had its own organ, 
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the Territorial Record, published first at Verdon and then at Au- 
burn. The publishers and Secretary MacMurphy of the Asso- 
ciation were very much in earnest about the desirability of this 
change and, following the acceptance of the committee’s report 
the Record appeared always with the words “Nebraska, Tree 
Planter State” conspicuous on its cover. Editorially it appealed 
to the people of the state to encourage the use of the new name. 
At many of the old settlers picnics of those years a special fea- 
ture of the program was the parade of “Tree Planters” — the 
native sons and daughters. It was reported that on Nebraska 
Day at the 1895 State Fair nearly everyone wore a “Tree Plan- 
ter” badge. 

The Record is also authority for the following story about 
the origin of the opprobrious “Bug Eater”: An Eastern man 
who visited the state at the time of the grasshopper scourges, so 
the Record claimed, returned to his native environs in great dis- 
gust. When his friends asked him for a report of the activities 
of the new western state he told them; “The grasshoppers have 
eaten all the grain. The potato bugs have eaten all the ‘taters’. And 
now the inhabitants are eating the bugs.” 

The story went the rounds of the unsympathetic Eastern 
press and Nebraska people, who had, it would seem, endured 
enough, had to suffer the additional indignity of an unsavory nick- 
name. 

All honor to the Pioneers and the Sons and Daughters whose 
good taste and persistence resulted in the speedy acceptance of 
the euphonious and entirely appropriate name of “Tree Planters”. 
The Record pointed out: “Nebraska has planted more trees since 
she became a state than any other state in the Union. And the name 
fits in with the motto of J. Sterling Morton (then president of the 
State Historical Society) which is ‘Plant Trees’. 

The Territorial Pioneers Association was destined to disa- 
pear with the pioneer generation. For more than twenty years 
the Association, assisted, whether officially or not by the Native 
Sons and Daughters, worked as a subsidiary of the State Histori- 
cal Society and succeeded, as already stated, in carrying out the 
purpose for which the two organizations had been formed. In 
1918, or thereabouts, the Territorial Pioneers Association ceased 
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to function and the chief historical interests of the state were or- 
ganized by the State Hisorical Society under the leadership of 
Dr. Addison E. Sheldon who was elected superintendent in 1917. 

The Native Sons and Daughters as an organization was re- 
vived in 1924. When the regular annual meeting of the Histori- 
cal Society was being arranged for, the suggestion was made that 
special attention be given the native sons and daughters of Ne- 
braska, territorial and state. Mrs. A. E. Sheldon was given cred- 
it for this suggestion and the arrangements for the program 
were made her responsibility. Under her sponsorship it was a 
very happy event. The annual meeting, on January 16, 1924, 
produced a permanent organization to be known as “Native Sons 
and Daughters of Nebraska”. The following officers were elec- 
ted: president, Mark E. Vance; vice-president, J. W. Searson; 
secretary, Margaret Thompson Sheldon; treasurer, N. C. Abbott. 

The office of secretary was held by Mrs. Sheldon until 1939, 
when, at her own request, she was permitted to resign her active 
duties. In recognition of her services she was made honorary 
secretary of the organization. It was due very largely to her un- 
tiring efforts that the Native Sons and Daughters thrived and 
functioned so effectively through the years. The old book of 
minutes, written by her own hand and in her own sprightly style, 
is in itself a valuable historical document and will be preserved by 
the Historical Society for the interest’ and assistance of coming 
generations of Nebraska’s sons and daughters. 

The purpose of the present organization is similar to that 
of the first one back in 1892. According to their constitution 
the Native Sons and Daughters are pledged to the task of advan- 
cing the best interests of the state; promoting the ideals of hu- 
man life and publishing the same; honoring and preserving all 
that is best in Nebraska history and tradition; and furthering the 
Nebraska spirit within the state. 

The organization has had among its officers a goodly number 
of prominent Nebraskans all of whom have been active in pro- 
moting the interests of the “Natives” and also of the Historical 
Society. The following have served as president: Dr. Mark E. 
Vance, J. W. Searson, N. C. Abbott, Mrs. Josephine Marty, F. C. 
Radke, Kirk Griggs, A. J. Weaver, Mrs. Marie Weekes, Mrs. 
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Maude E. Nuquist, Emil von Seggern, Emil Roesser, Herbert L. 
Cushing, F. G. Hawxby, Frank S. Peterson, O. S. Gilmore, 
Judge E. F. Carter, Mrs. Carol White Mortensen and C. A. 
Sorensen. As stated before, Margaret E. Thompson Sheldon 
served continuously from the time of organization in 1924 until 
her resignation in 1939. Raymond J. Latrom was elected as sec- 
retary to succeed Mrs. Sheldon, and following Mr. Latrom, Hor- 
ace M. Davis became secretary. The first treasurer was N. C. 
Abbott, succeeded by Max Meyer who has held the office con- 
tinuously since his election in 1926. 

In addition to the annual essay contest in which something 
more than $1000 has been distributed in prizes during the years, 
the Native Sons and Daughters have co-operated with the national 
Oregon Trail Commission in marking the route of the Pony Ex- 
press across Nebraska and have given support to various other 
historical projects which have been sponsored by the Historical 
Society. Announcements mailed to members at frequent inter- 
vals, together with other publicity, has served to stimulate in- 
terest in the annual meetings of the Historical Society as well as 
their own sessions held in connection with the meeting of the 
parent society. 

An editorial clipped from a state newspaper at the time of 
the organization in 1924, and preserved by Mrs. Sheldon among 
other clippings and papers, approved the purpose of the newly 
organized “Natives”, and saw a place for them as a potent force 
‘in the state’s development. The writer mentions especially the 
need of such a group to do some real boosting and to tell the 
world the truth about Nebraska. 

The editorial concludes: “If the Nebraska Sons and Daugh- 
ters are able to preserve Nebraska tradition; if the organization 
succeeds in developing a greater love and reverence for the state; 
if it tells the world about the best state in the Union; it will have 
indeed played a useful role in Nebraska history.” 

The enthusiastic editor must be pardoned by non-natives. 
One’s native state like one’s mother is the best in the world. At 
any rate it’s the only one we’ve got, and we all mutually agree 


the only and the best. 
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Historical Notes and News 


Tue NesrRASKA STATE HistoricaL Society met in accord- 
ance to call on January 12, 1945. The meeting assembled in the 
Society’s offices at the Capitol with nineteen members present. 

An informal roll call was taken, members responding and 
giving the name of their town or county. 

At the request of President J. E. Lawrence, the call for the 
meeting including the business proposal for consideration was 
read by Acting-Secretary J. L. Sellers. The proposed amend- 
ment to the Society constitution was read and its adoption moved. 
After some discussion the amendment was adopted by a unani- 
mous vote. 

The matter of the additional positions on the Board was 
taken up and considerable discussion followed. It was then moved 
that the President of the Society, with the approval of the board, 
should appoint the new directors. After brief consideration, this 
motion was unanimously carried and the meeting adjourned. 

The amendment adopted reads: “The government of the 
Society and the custody of its property shall be vested in a board 
of sixteen members, the Governor, the Chief Justice of the Su- 
preme Court, the President of the State Press Association, the 
Chancellor of the State University and twelve members who shall 
be elected at the annual meeting of the Society... . . At each 
annual meeting four shall be elected for the full term of three 
years. Only annual or life members shall be chosen for directors.” 

After much careful study and consideration, the President 
is able to announce the selection of Senator Daniel Garber of Red 
Cloud, E. W. Huse of Wayne and A. R. Outhouse of Loup City 
to fill the three new positions. 


Tue Socrety’s MEMBERSHIP changes constantly. Since our 
last publication seventeen new members, representing nine differ- 
ent communities have come in. The Society is glad to add to its 
membership and especially appreciates efforts of individual mem- 
bers to secure new subscribers. 
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New Members of the Society 


Adams, Rev. J. A., Elmwood Lundy, Frank A., Lincoln 
Calame, L. H., Scottsbluff McBride, Gregg M., Lincoln 
Canaday, Mrs. J. S., Minden Malek, James, Lincoln 
Carpenter, Jay G., Sioux City Oldfather, Dean C. H., Lincoln 
Iowa Olson, Lt. James C., APO, 
Cox, Frank R., Lincoln San Francisco 
Dale, Emma J. Core, Lincoln Pierce, Mrs. Mark, Lincoln 
Doane College Library, Crete Robertson, Frank P., Lincoln 
Hannsen, A. H., Grand Island Ziebarth, Edward, Kenesaw 
Knickrehm, John, Lincoln 


Of deceased members, the following notices have come to us. 


Brenan, Sister Mary Angela, Irion, Charles H., Scottsbluff 


Omaha Munroe, John A., Omaha 
Douglas, J. B., Tecumseh Murtey, Eva Worrell, Lincoln 
Figge, Theo, Minneapolis, Reuter, F. A., Syracuse 

Minn. Rine, John A., Omaha 


Hinman, Daisy, North Platte 


THE REFERENCE DEPARTMENT of the Society’s library has 
recently been strengthened by the addition of such standard works 
as Dictionary of American History 6 volumes, and Dictionary of 
American Biography 21 volumes, with index and supplement. 
Another notable addition has been a number of volumes of the 
American Guide Series covering the states west of the Mississip- 
pi. These guide books, compiled and written by the Federal 
Writers’ Project and completed for every state in the Union, 
comprise much more than merely handbooks for travelers. Each 
contains a carefully written, up-to-date historical sketch of the 
state running from 150 to 200 pages. In addition, a wealth of 
local history pertaining to cities and towns, historic sites and 
other places of interest, is found in the detailed guide tours 


covering the state. 


AmonG NEBRASKA NewsPaPERs the wartime mortality con- 
tinues. Hardly a month passes that does not add a new name or 
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two to the list of papers suspending publication entirely or con- 
solidating with others. Recent suspensions are the Merna Messen- 
ger, Bushnell Record, Cook Courier and the Osceola, Polk County 
Democrat. 

A special publication of interest, discontinued with the De- 
cember, 1944 issue, was the Winners of the West, published at 
St. Joseph, Missouri. Established in 1923 by George W. Webb, 
it became the official organ and spokesman of the veterans of the 
Plains Indian Wars. Until his death in 1938 Editor Webb car- 
ried on the work of organizing Indian War veterans and making 
a fight to secure better pensions for them and for their widows. 
Much material on the various Indian battles and skirmishes was 
collected and published. A great part of this material, consisting 
of recollections and accounts by participants, is not found in 
print elsewhere. 

Since 1938 the editorship was held by V. E. Wing who in 
1942 became Mrs. Frederick S. Bangerter. An almost complete 
file of Winners of the West is in the Historical Society library. 


GIFTS TO THE MUSEUM 


The Historical Society Museum has had considerable rear- 
rangement. A number of the large cases on loan to the museum 
were withdrawn. This made space for the collections and cases 
of the Grand Army of the Republic and the United Spanish War 
Veterans. These are excellent collections of materials relating 
to the Civil War and the Spanish-American War, and are display- 
ed in attractive cases. The two organizations concerned, arrang- 
ed with Director A. T. Hill to place their exhibits in the museum 
for the present. The Society is happy to display them. 

A good attendance at the museum in the past few months is 
reported by Director Hill. Many of the visitors are from out- 
side Nebraska. These are chiefly soldiers from the Lincoln Army 
Air Field and relatives and friends coming to see them before they 
are shipped out. A typical sampling of two day’s registrations 
showed visitors from twenty-three different states from Maine 
to California as well as two from South America. 

A number of gifts have come to the museum in the past few 
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months, representing contributions from twenty-two separate don- 
ors. A brief list follows: 

Witi1am P. Bancrort, Lincoln: Nails from the Old Capi- 
tol,, secured in 1927 when building was in process of being wreck- 
ed. 

Rosert CARLETON, Omaha: A number of photographs of 


Plains Indians in full color; photos of Abraham Lincoln and of 
his private railroad car, together with other Lincoln connected 


articles. 

SENATOR J. E. ConKLIN, Hubbell: An old sword-like weap- 
on found near Hubbell, probably some type of Spanish machete ; 
an old clock made in Bristol, Connecticut. 

Mrs. Frep M. DeWeese, Lincoln: Hair wreath of the type 
so popular back in the last century. This one made in 1858. 

Mr. AND Mrs. J. G. Duranske, Lincoln: A Wheeler and 
Wilson sewing machine manufactured in 1872. 

Dr. R. A. Frary, Lincoln: French gun from World War | 
found near Nancy. 

LaureETTA GriFFIN, Lincoln: A number of old and unusual 
utensils; cream skimmer, soup ladle, combination peeler, slicer 
and corer; other miscellaneous articles. 

May Gunp, Lincoln: An elaborate side saddle; silk top hat, 
buggy whip and a red, white and blue umbrella carried during 
Bryan’s campaign. 

Epirh THompson Hatt, Lincoln: A portfolio, cartridge 
box and water bottle carried through the Civil War by Mrs. Hall’s 
grandfather, Dr. Martin V. Clark, pioneer physician at Sutton. 

DectmMaR Hansery, Laurel: Very fine old rosewood melo- 


deon and stool. 


F. E. Henry, Lincoln: Large one cent coin, dated 1837. 


Jostyn Memorirat, Omaha: An army belt worn by Wil- 
lam Wood, Union soldier in Civil War. 
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DaNiEL MINTFIELD, Lincoln: A collection of twenty-eight 
old-time pictures. 


Dick Netson, Lincoln: A machine gun slug, 50 calibre. 


L. D. Powers, Kearney: Cane head made from material 
from the old Battleship Oregon; cane made of wood from build- 
ing at Fort Kearny. 


Curist Ronwer, Lincoln: Kodak pictures and drawing of 
old water power mill on Henry Rohwer farm and of the early 
type wood cog wheel. 


M. E Suarrer, Lincoln: Specimens of hob nail glass. 


RutH SHELDON, Washington, D. C.: A small silver lapel 
watch. 


Lita SpurLock, Salem: Printing press used in Salem, Ne- 
braska, newspaper office, by W. W. Spurlock in 1870. 


James VysxkociL, Lincoln: Copper box from cornerstone of 
first church built in Havelock, razed in 1944. 


WESTERN Suppty Company, Lincoln: A 4.2 mortar shell. 
This type of mortar has been playing an important part in many 
battle areas in World War II. 


C. R. Youo, Lincoln: A large massive piano, a fine example 
of the type brought to Nebraska by early settlers. 


THe JANuaRY 12, 1888 Biizzarp CiuB held its annual 
meeting in the Y.M.C.A. at Lincoln on the anniversary day. The 
president W. H. O’Gara had arranged a program and reported 
the business transactions of the club. The program consisted of 
an address by Senator C. Petrus Peterson and remarks by Pro- 
fessor J. L. Sellers. The theme used by both speakers was Storms 
in History. Senator Peterson gave a graphic account of his own 
experience in the storm of 1888 when he was a small school boy. 
His father called at the schoolhouse in a large wagon pulled by 
two strong horses. He took the entire school to his home where 
they all spent a cozy evening and night. He described the touch- 
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ing scene when parents called the next morning for their children. 

With considerable information and a vivid imagination Sena- 
tor Peterson forecast the future possibilities of weather forecast- 
ing that should reduce the emergencies arising from weather con- 
ditions. These, he indicated, should make a very remarkable diff- 
erence in the meeting of the social problems of the future. 

Mr. Sellers pointed out how weather on numerous historical 
occasions had affected the outcome of significant situations. The 
decisive battles at Waterloo and Princeton. the invasions of Nor- 
way and France were greatly affected by weather conditions. The 
great storm of January 12, 1888 produced a crisis in physical con- 
dition of most of the people of Nebraska and‘helped to create a 
tradition of common experience which binds our people together 
in sentiment. 

The club chose its officers for the succeeding year and dis- 
cussed plans for its future work. 

Officers elected were: W. H. O’Gara, Lincoln, president; 
J. E. Higgins, Rogers, Ist vice-president; Henry Behrens, Lin- 
coln, 2nd vice-president; John D. Brady, Lincoln, secretary; 
Frank Pilger, Lincoln, treasurer. 

A Board of Directors was also chosen. Samuel Tutty, A. T. 
Hill and J. R. Jewell all of Lincoln, and Senator Fred A. Muel- 
ler of Kearney, were named directors. J. L. Sellers was made 


Club Historian. 


THE AMERICAN HistToricAL ASSOCIATION despite wartime 
conditions held its annual meeting in Chicago, December 28 
and 29. Plans for the meeting had been completed before the 
recent restrictions upon transportation were announced. Among 
the Nebraskans in attendance were Mrs. C. S. Paine, Oscar A. 
Hammen, James E. Lawrence, P. Raymond Nielsen, C. H. Old- 
father, R. V. Shumate and J. L. Sellers. 

Mr. Lawrence presented a paper on the career of George W. 
Norris entitled “Forty Years of Struggle”. Professor Harvey 
Wish of Smith College offered a critical and commendatory dis- 
cussion of the paper. 

The autobiography of George W. Norris edited by Mr. Law- 
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rence is now in press and should be available by the time this 
reaches the readers. 


KEARNEY County Historical Society held its annual meeting 
October 23 at Minden, elected officers and discussed future plans 
for the society. All the present officers were reelected: Mrs. J. 
S. Canady, president; B. H. Bracken, vice-president ; C. E. Frank, 
second vice-president; Henry Johnson, treasurer and B. F. Dar- 
nell, secretary. 

A report on the museum fund showed nearly enough on hand 
at that date to pay for the building and lot. 

(Minden Courier, November 9, 1944) 


PawNeEE County Historical Society met in Pawnee City, 
November 17. A number of papers on local history were read 
and the following slate of officers elected for the coming year. 
Miss Elsie Humrich, Pawnee City, president; Mrs. W. R. Klein, 
Steinauer, vice-president; Charles McCourtney, Table Rock, 
treasurer; Miss Mable Ord, DuBois, secetary. 

The members held some discussion concerning the desirabili- 
ty of securing a suitable place in Pawnee City to display relics, 
documents and books relating to Pawnee County. 

(Pawnee City Republican, November 23, 1944) 


C. C. Howe tt, president of the Jefferson County Histor- 
ical Society, in a letter to the mayor and city council of Fairbury, 
proposed that after the war the city construct a historical build- 
ing. Mr. Howell pointed out that the need for such a building 
would increase with the return of soldiers bringing with them 
all manner of relics and curios from every part of the world. 

(From the Fairbury Journal, quoted in the 
Crete News December 21, 1944- 
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PIONEER ARTICLE CONTEST FOR 1945 
Native Sons and Daughters of Nebraska 


Subject: A pioneer Nebraska character, incident, business, 
or institution. Examples — rancher, cowboy, cattle rustler, prea- 
cher, missionary, doctor; buffalo hunt, cock fight, lynching, duel, 
wedding, baptism; grist mill, inn, newspaper, church, hospital. 


Contestants: Everyone is eligible to enter the contest whether 
or not a Nebraskan or a native of Nebraska. 
Treatment of subject: The treatment must be strictly fact- 


ual, preferably not based altogether on printed sources, but also 
on first-hand accounts and personal experience. 


Length of article: The article must be between 3,000 and 
5,000 words. 

Manuscript form: Manuscripts must be typed double-spaced 
on only one side of paper. Authors are advised to keep carbon 
copies. 

Rights to articles: All articles submitted become the prop- 
erty of The Nebraska State Historical Society. No manuscripts 


will be returned. 


Closing dates: All manuscripts must be mailed before Sep- 
tember 15, 1945 to Mrs. Ora Clement, 1730 C Street, Lincoln, Ne- 


braska. 


Prize: The author of the best article will be awarded a prize 
of $100 on condition that his article is accepted for publication in 
PRAIRIE SCHOONER. The author of the second-best article 
will be given honorable mention if his manuscript is accepted for 


publication in PRAIRIE SCHOONER. 


Judges: Mrs. Roy Green, James L. Sellers, and Lowry C. 
Wimberly. 
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United Nations Honor Flag 


The design of the stars and stripes is closely related to our 
history. The chief changes in our flag have been through the 
addition of stars to represent the growing constellation of states. 
Nebraska was the thirty-seventh state. For nine years from 1867- 
1876 no state was added. And yet the thirty-seven star flag is very 
scarce. 

The Naional Park Service is trying to assemble a complete 
collection of the various United States flags in the museum of the 
Fort McHenry natonal monument. As the scene where the “Star 
Spangled Banner” was written the Fort McHenry museum is the 
most appropriate location for a complete collection of United 
States flags. 

The United States flag was given its present standard design 
by Act of Congress, April 4, 1818. The Act called for thirteen 
horizontal stripes, alternating red and white in color and a white 
star for each state on a blue field. The inspiring “Star Spangled 
Banner” of the war of 1812 had fifteen stars and fifteen stripes. 
These flags of earlier design, even as late as 1900, are treasured 
by historical museums to complete the varieties in their collec- 
tion. 

A new flag has appeared in this war. It is a flag designed to 
honor our allies. Flying under Old Glory on many public build- 
ings in Washington, over schools and many other buildings 
throughout the land has appeared a neat, modest, half-size white 
field with four vertical crimson bars, the Honor Flag of the Uni- 
ted Nations. 

This honor flag supplies a vital symbol. To pay honor to 
our forty-three allies of the United Nations with the appropriate 
national colors of each was almost impossible. Something simple 
and inclusive was needed. The two flag idea is the answer. 

Brooks Harding, born at Humboldt, Nebraska, sensed the 
need and has devoted his wartime service to supplying the answer 
in an appropriate and effective way. Brooks Harding was a Uui- 
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versity of Nebraska student at the outbreak of World War I. He 
came back from the war interested in aviation and has been one 
of its effective promoters. In this war he has shifted from sup- 
plying the machines of war to promoting the unity of the allies 
through the appropriate symbol of honor, respect and unity among 
the nations that have acted together. 

The most impressive thing about Brooks Harding’s honor flag 
of the United Nations is the modesty, simplicity and fitness of 
the symbol. Not a showy flag to replace Old Glory or any other 
nation’s flag. It is just the modest reminder that we remember 
and respect our allies without whose aid we could not attain victo- 
ry. It helps us to remember that we are not alone and that we must 
strive for unity in this war torn world. , P 

The flag may be flown under the national flag or it may be 
used on the left in a balanced decoration. Where it is flown from 
the same flag staff as the national colors it should be from half 
to two-thirds the length of the national flag. The honor flag is 
easy to make. School children and others are urged to make their 
own. 

The honor flag has been indorsed by foreign ambassadors and 
officials and it has been used in foreign lands. Mr. Harding has 
not sought official promulgation. He has preferred to have the 
symbol as an expression of the peoples of the United Nations 
rather than their governments. Use by unofficial and non-gov- 
ernmental organizations as well as official usage is sought. 

Nebraskans can feel especial pride in this unique and highly 
significant work that Brooks Harding has undertaken. Mr. 
Harding has expressed pleasure in the way that Nebraskans have 
cooperated and supported his efforts. 
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Book Notes 


Album of American History. Edited by James Truslow Adams. 
(New York 1944 Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
Volume 1, 411 pages $7.50) 


The Album of American History offers a presentation of 
American History in picture. This is not the first time history 
has been shown in picture, but this effort has presented material 
for mature readers in an artistic arrangment with convenient his- 
terical identification in a most interesting and pleasing way. 
Volume 1 covers the colonial period. The materials used are of 
contemporary and definitely identified scenes. 

The selection is very inclusive. Maps, historical scenes, ar- 
chitecture of every variety, machinery, arms, implements and do- 
mestic furnishing. Illustrations of the useful and the fine arts are 
here with numerous specimens of both. 

Barn locks and butter molds vie with harbor skylines and 
colonial fairs. Flowers and figures in art and nature are both 
abundant. Whether one’s hobby is wagon jacks, colonial silver, 
history of surgery or church steeples the album offers excellent 
illustration. 

The one disappointment to historians is that a more complete 
history of each item is not available. What the work has omitted 
in historical data is repaid in artistic effect. The later volumes 
will be welcome. 


The United States at War December 7, 1943 — December 7, 1944 
Army and Navy Journal. (Washington 1944. 172 pages) 


The Army and Navy Journal has brought together in brief 
summary a comprehensive view of the war activities of the year. 
All the major government organizations that have had a large 
part in the war along with the numerous large services and fight- 
ing units have submitted their records of achievement during our 
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third year at war. These make up well over a hundred such re- 
ports. The vast network which has organized our war effort in- 
cludes organizations for operation in nearly every area of the 
globe. There are also reports from associated allied units and ser- 
vices. If one is interested in a sketch of the activities of the sev- 
enth army or the ninth air force, or the Navy in the North Pacific, 
it is available in this report. 

This account will be valuable for the authentic, even though 
brief reports on each organization. It enables the reader to see 
the year of war in the large. It also gives a picture of the vast 
scope of the planning and preparation that is necessary for our 
present efforts. 

The work contains pictures of many organization heads who 
have not received much publicity. For keeping the organization 
of our war effort in order this volume will be most convenient. 
Many families will be interested in the brief record of the unit 


that their son or husband served with. 


Roy Bean, Law West of the Pecos. By C. L. Sonnichsen. (Mac- 
millan, 1943, 207 pp. $2.00) 


The legends that have grown up around Roy Bean make a con- 
siderable bulk in Texas folklore. This man, unattractive, ignor- 
ant, shrewd, often unscrupulous, and rather unsavory altogether— 
had yet a certain Homeric quality. Out of his life has been woven 
a tapestry of anecdote, half truth, half fiction, the whole fabric 
shot through with much lusty humor. 

This first full length portrayal of Roy Bean represents a 
very considerable amount of research by Professor Sonnichsen. 
He has traced the early life of the almost legendary Bean and sift- 
ed out the maze of stories concerning the man whose real career 
began at the age of fifty-six when he moved west of the Pecos. 
Mr. Sonnichsen writes in a facile, readable style well suited to his 
subject which he treats with candor and a sense of humor. 

In that wild part of Texas west of the Pecos Roy Bean set- 
tled about 1880, obtained the office of justice of the peace and 
coroner, and there, for twenty-odd years, dispensed law and justice 
with occasional help from the Rangers. Many stories are told of 
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Bean’s arbitrary rulings on points of law and procedure of which 
he knew little. Some of these rulings were based on common 
sense, many were humorous, others somewhat grim but all were 
calculated to serve Roy Bean’s own interests by saving him trouble 
or by fattening either his pocketbook or his prestige. 

An interlude in Bean’s life, at once ludicrous and touched 
with pathos, was the platonic passion he cherished for years for 
Lily Langtry, famous English actress and beauty, born on the 
Isle of Jersey and known as the “Jersey Lily”. Roy Bean saw 
her photograph, so the story goes, and fell before her then and 
there. He called his saloon The Jersey Lily and when the little, 
straggling frontier town grew up, it was christened Langtry. For 
twenty years he kept her picture on his wall and spoke of her with 
tenderness and respect. No one ever dared laugh at him al- 
though many must have wanted to do it. As far as is known, 
3ean never saw Lily Langtry. He wrote to her a number of 
times asking her to visit her namesake town in Texas. But, 
when after many years she finally came to Langtry, the Jersey 
Lily had grown stout and flaccid and Roy Bean, the Law West 
of the Pecos was dead. 




















Out of Nebraska’s Past 


Life in Nebraska as chronicled by local newspapers in those 
first early years of settlement, was centered chiefly in the little 
fringe of towns and farms along the west bank of the Missouri. 
Linked to the outside world by the river steamboats, the tendency 
of the people was to look backward to the East and South from 
whence they came. So they strove to establish and keep alive in 
the new, strange country, the social customs, amusements and ac- 
tivities they had known. They were not, however, insensible to 
the influence of events that went on around them. 

Steamboats with exciting cargoes went up and down the 
river. Great freighting and emigrant wagon trains loaded and 
outfitted at Nebraska City, Brownville, Wyoming or Omaha and 
headed into the West along the Overland Trails. Indians in pic- 
turesque dress and speaking strange tongues frequented the little 
towns. Homes and farms were being established, new towns 
built. And, if life along the river palled, there was the vast terri- 
tory to the west promising new advenures and opportunities. 


Tue SocraLt Sme or TERRITORIAL NEBRASKA 
From the DeSoto Pilot July 11, 1857. 


The anniversary of American Independence was celebrated 
with great spirit by our citizens. The day was ushered in with 
the firing of guns, pistols, anvils and every means by which pow- 
der could be exploded. At twelve o’clock the DeSoto Guards 
formed into line and, accompanied by our citizens en masse, pro- 
ceeded through Main Street to Market Square where a commo- 
dious bower had been provided for the occasion. 

The Declaration of Independence was read in an appropriate 
manner by Mr. E. Bacon — followed by an oration from General 
Estabrook of Omaha . . . . local and patriotic toasts were given, 
which were loudly cheered and responded to . . . . after which, 
the company sat down to an excellent dinner provided by Dr. A. 
Phinney. 
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In the evening a splendid ball was given at Dr. Phinney’s, 
a large company attended, including quite a number of strangers 
from Fort Calhoun and Cuming City. Everything was conduc- 
ted in good taste and the dancing was kept up till a late hour. 


From the Brownville Nebraska Advertiser, July 26, 1856 

“Woman’s Rights”, — The young ladies of this place on Fri- 
day evening last, “asserted their rights” by giving a ball at Mc- 
Pherson’s Hall. The men were called for and gallanted to the 
ballroom where the evening was spent very pleasantly. Later, 
the men were escorted home. 


From the Brownville Nebraska Advertiser, December 22, 1859 

A Christmas hop is to be given at the home of A. M. Barnes 
on Monday evening. Quail, wild geese and turkey to be served. 
Music — a brass and string band also, a melodeon. 


From the Omaha Nebraskian, October 5, 1860 
The party held on the steamer, Spread Eagle at the wharf 


night before last was all that could be desired, good music and 
food. 


From the Omaha Nebraskian, December 22, 1859 

A series of select social parties under the auspices of several 
of the ladies of Omaha occur semi-monthly at the Herndon House. 
They are the pleasantest soirees Omaha has ever known. 


From the Nebraska City News November 5, 1859 

A grand ball is to be held at the People’s Garden Monday 
evening, with Straight’s Orchestra from St. Louis discoursing the 
music. 


There were other forms of diversion for the more serious 
minded citizens who did not care to attend balls or similar frivol- 
ous pastimes. For these there were lyceums, reading clubs, sew- 
ing circles, church groups and fraternal lodges. There were also 
dramatic clubs which occasionally presented plays, usually of the 
classic variety. Lecture courses were made up of abstract and 
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philosophical subjects. Discussion on matters of current interest 
or anything having any real relation to life was studiously avoided. 

Some typical lectures given before the Omaha Library Asso- 
cition in 1860 as reported in the Omaha Nebraskian were: “The 
Real and the Counterfeit in the Battle of Life”, “Mammon; A. 
Poem”, “Secret of Success”, and “Leaves and Leaf Products”. 


STEAMBOAT Days AND Ways 


From the Nebraska City News March 20, 1858 

Our writings were disturbed last evening at seven o’clock by 
the ringing of bells, the thrilling whistle of the engine and the 
shouts of “A Boat! A Boat!” The streets were at once filled 
with men and boys running to the wharf to meet the first boat of 
the season. It proved to be the Platte Valley, W. C. Postal, master. 

This is a new boat — her first trip, the first boat of the sea- 
son and she made the trip from St. Louis to this place in six days. 

In the same issue of the News the following advertisement 


appears : 
Missouri River Packet 


For St. Joseph, Nebraska City, Council 
Bluffs, Omaha and Sioux City. 


The new and elegant passenger steamer Platte Valley, W. C. 
Postal, Master: John A. Scudder, Clerk; has been fitted out 
expressly for the upper Missouri River trade. She is a goodly 
and commodious steamer . . . . Passengers can rely upon speed 
and safety. Freight will be discharged in a sound condition and 
with dispatch. — For Freight or Passage, apply on Board or to 
Godden, Miller & Co., Agents. 


From the Omaha Nebraskian February 18, 1860 

The number of boats that will ply on the Big Muddy the com- 
ing season will be unprecedently large. We learn that there are 
to be some forty boats in the trade. The amount of trade and 
travel will probably insure the increase. 
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From the Dakota City Herald April 21, 1860 

Sunk. — The steamer Gus Linn was snagged last Sunday 
morning about eight or ten miles below here and sank immediately. 
Her passengers and crew were taken off by the Emilie. We sup- 
pose she is considered a total loss. One of the causes of the acci- 
dent was the very heavy insurance on her which has sunk many a 
boat before. As this will likely be a good business the coming sea- 
son, we take pleasure in informing steamboat men that this is an 
excellent point for operating as there is a forest of snags in the 
river near here on which they can stave a boat all to smash with- 
out any trouble and in short time. 


From the Sioux City Times quoted in the Omaha Nebraskian 
July 28, 1860: 

The Spread Eagle landed at our levee yesterday P. M. She 
left the Chippewa and Key West 300 miles above Fort Union on 
the 23rd ult. and prospects were favorable for their reaching Fort 
Benton in ten or twelve days. 

The boat was freighted with 40,000 Buffalo robes and 2,000 
pelts to say nothing of the lofty Elk horns that lend a novel as- 
pect to her deck. There was also on board one of the grizzly mon- 
archs of the mountains, together with an elk and an antelope. 

She reports the Indian tribes peaceful though much dissat- 
isfied with their supplies from the general government. 


INDIAN NEIGHBORS 


From the Omaha Arrow July 28, 1854: 

The Omaha Indians require ten dollars from each settler for 
the right to build and make improvements upon the lands for 
which they have not yet received payments nor relinquished their 
rights. We consider this a just demand, and for our part, have 
complied. The amount should be paid to Logan Fontenelle (the 
Chief), H. D. Johnson or ourselves. 


From the Omaha Arrow November 10, 1854: 
A portion of the Omaha Indians have just started for the 
buffalo hunting grounds. They were materially assisted in their 
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purchase of powder and lead for the expedition by the benevolence 
of citizens of this place and Bluff City, Iowa. 


From the Brownville Nebraska Advertiser December 14, 1856 
General Robertson has just returned from paying Otoe In- 

dians. He informs us that they are in a healthy, peaceable and 

comfortable condition, numbering about 700 to whom he paid $20 


each. 


From the Nebraska City News November 6. 1858 

On Tuesday of present week some fifty or sixty teams, load- 
ed with goods and provisions for the Pawnee, started for the res- 
ervation some seventy-five miles west of this place. Thirty wag- 
ons were loaded with flour. A company of U. S. troops under 
Lieutenant Cunningham went along as an escort. 


From the Falls City Broad Axe October 15, 1861 
For a fortnight past, our town has been crowded with the 
pure “Native Americans”, buying goods at the Indian store. 


FasHION Notes 


From the Nebraska City News April 24, 1858 

Just arrived — D’Laines, Lawns, Bareges, Lavallas, plain 
and figured Swiss, barred and plain Cambrics and Jaconets, Book 
and Mull Muslin, Corded India Cloth and Cordelette. H. E. Hills 
& Co. 


From the Nebraska City News October 23, 1858 

An Indian out West was heard to make the following ex- 
clamation on seeing one of our hooped skirts. “Ugh! much wig- 
wam”’, 

A year or so later the Dakota City Herald February 4, 1860 
reports this item “Hoops on squaws is the style in Ponca”. 
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HISTORICAL SOCIETY PUBLICATIONS 


The first volume on Nebraska history issued by the Ne- 
braska State Historical Society, Volume 1 First Series, con- 
sisted of transactions and reports edited by Robert W. Furnas 
and published in 1885. The consolidated series included 22 
volumes and were edited by Robert W. Furnas, George Edgar 
Howard, Howard W. Caldwell, Albert Watkins, C. S. Paine 
and Addison E. Sheldon. Nebraska History, a quarterly mag- 
azine, was started February, 1918 and the first twenty-four 
volumes were edited by Addison E. Sheldon. 

These publications are, for the most part, still available and 
may be secured from the Society. They contain a great variety 
of material on Nebraska history. This material is in the form 
of documents, prepared papers, diaries, letters, and short his- 
torical notes. Subjects treated range from data on the life of 


the pre-historic peoples of the region down to present day his- 


tory. For particulars address the Nebraska State Historical 
Society, The Capitol, Lincoln 9, Nebraska. 





AFFIDAVIT OF PUBLICATION 


Statement of the ownership, management and _ circulation of 
NEBRASKA HISTORY, A Quarterly Magazine, published at 
LINCOLN 9, Nebraska; as required by act of Congress of 
August 24, 1912. 


Published and owned by the Nebraska State Historical Society. 
Editor —J. L. Sellers. 
Circulation — 1,360; edition — 1,800. 


Known bondholders, mortgagees and other security-holders — 
none, 
J. L. SELLERS 
Editor 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 21st day of November, 1944. 
Fern Anthony, 
Notary Public. 


(My commission expires July 18, 1947.) 


























Nebraska: Guide to Cornhusker State 


This is both a guide book and a history covering the develop- 
ment of the state from prehistoric to modern times — her his- 
tory and folklore, science and industries, culture and achieve- 
ments, together with descriptive tours of city and country, of 
scenic attractions and historic sites. 


Compiled and written by the Federal Writers’ Project as one of 
the American Guide Series. Sponsored by Nebraska State Historical 
Society. Published by The Viking Press, New York, 1939. Illustrated; 
424 pages; price $2.50 postpaid. 





Society Publications, Vol. XXI 


In this volume, typical of the Society’s publications, is con- 
tained: “Lincoln: Name and Place” by N. C. Abbott; “Senator 
Charles H. Dietrich” by Margretta S. Dietrich; “Otoe Indians” 
by Major A. L. Green; “Fort Kearny — Founding, History, 
Abandonment, and Restoration” by Lillian M. Willman. Along 
with seventy maps, diagrams, and pictures. 

Pages 350 Price $3.00 





Lincoln City Guide 


American Guide Series 
Federal Writers’ Project 1937 


Would you recognize Nebraska’s old capitol or the gateway 
through which students entered the campus in the early days? The 
Lincoln City Guide contains thirty-nine pictures, six maps and 
historical sketches of numerous points of interest. Much his- 
tory 1s condensed in these eighty-seven pages. Price 25 cents. 


For Sale by 


Nebraska State Historical Society 


The State Capitol Lincoln 9, Nebraska 
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